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‘The storekeeper might get mad” 


You’re wrong there, lady. Good mer- 
chants appreciate customers who keep an 
eye on ceiling prices, who don’t ask them 
to buy on the black market, who never 
ask for rationed goods without points, who 
share and play square with scarce goods. 


We can afford to pay more" 


Maybe you can, but how about the mil- 
lions of soldiers’ families who must live 
on Army allotments? Every time you pay 
black market prices or buy rationed 
goods without points, you’re helping to 
send prices up—that’s the way inflation 
comes. And nobody can afford inflation. 


We asked 
5 foolish Wotneh 
why they daut 


check 
ceiling prices 


Wy store doesnt digolay ceiling prices” 


All retailers will if you keep asking them, 
“Is this the ceiling price?” It’s the law. 
Ceiling prices must be displayed wher- 
ever goods under ceilings are sold. That’s 
the system which has helped to keep prices 
so much lower in this war than they 
were in the last. 


... WS 100 tnuch trouble” 


It isn’t a lot of trouble to do the little 
the Government asks—just remember to 
ask every time you make a purchase, “Is 
this the ceiling price?’’ And it’s well worth 
the trouble—if it holds prices down today, 
lessens the danger of inflation tomorrow. 


7 Just dont want to do if’ 


No—and our boys don’t want to fight! 
But they’re doing it—magnificently! It’s 
up to you on the home front to do your 
part to head off rising prices and infla- 
tion, help prevent producing a depression 
for our boys to come home to. Don’t be 
a SABOTEUR on the home front! 


YOUR STORE WILL BE GLAD 
TO HAVE YOU ASK: 


Check and be fol oud / You should be proud if you’re 


the kind of loyal, patriotic American citizen who never pays more than ceiling prices, 
. . . > \ fe 
who pays her ration points in full, who shares and plays square with scarce goods! : ls Thus We ceiling pice 77 


It is because of you and millions of women like you—cooperating with American 
merchants—that the cost of living has gone up only 7 per cent since your Govern- 


ment’s price control started. 


But the end is not yet. So keep up the good work. Ask every time, “Is this the 


ceiling price?” Never buy a single thing that you can do without. Save your money 
A United States War Message prepared by the War Ad- 
vertising Council; approved by the Office of War Infor- 
mation; and contributed by this magazine ir zooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of Amz..ca 


—in the bank, in life insurance, in War Bonds. When you use things up, wear ’em 
out, make ’em do, or do without... you’re helping to HOLD PRICES DOWN! 
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New Books for All Readers 


BIMBASHI BARUK 
OF EGYPT 


By Sax Rohmer 


The author of the unforgettable Fu Manchu stories creates 
another colorful character, Bimbashi of the camel corps in 


Africa. 


Thrilling adventures in the Orient with spies, mur- 


derers, thieves, slavers and traitors. $2.50. 


WHEN I COME BACK 
By Frank R. Adams 


A heart warming romance of life in a New England city during 
the war by one of America’s most popular novelists: $2.50. 


REMEMBER THE SHADOWS 


By David Duncan 


A remarkable psychological mystery by a new American writer 


of distinction. 


A drama of the treachery of human passion 


with a terrifying and unexpected climax. $2.50. 


GEORGE CREEL’S 


seething indictment of the Axis criminals and the 
German people. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


AND PUNISHMENT 


Amazing facts and startling evidence about the Nazi 


criminals. 


In this immensely readable book which is as 


exciting as a detective story George Creel tells how they 
must be brought to justice after the war is over. $3.00 


Laughter for All 
IT’S HOT IN 
HERE 


By Virgil Partch 


The best work of Collier’s ace 
cartoonist, popularly known as 
VIP. Kyle Crichton says of this 
master of glorious nonsense “We 
started laughing when his first 
cartoon appeared and we have 
been laughing ever since.” $1.00 


COLLIER’S 
COLLECTS 
ITS WITS 


A two year crop of comic draw- 
ings from Collier's magazine, se- 
lected by Gurney Williams. Here 
are 128 pages of cartoons by top 
flight artists. $1.29 


For Young Readers 


A SOUNDING 
TRUMPET 


By Louise Hall Tharp 


The eventful life of Julia Ward 
Howe, America’s first great ‘“ca- 
reer woman” and author of ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
For children from 12 to 16 years. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


HERE COMES 
PETE 


By Eleanor Clymer 


The delightful experience of a five 
year old who explores the won- 
der of his new suburban home. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Illustrated in three colors. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th St. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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ROUEN 
CITY OF MARTYRDOM 


By J. D. Townsend 


IT WAS A ROUND half thousand years since they had burned 
the Maid and thrown her rebellious heart into the river. So 
momentous an anniversary seemed to us to merit some distinct- 
ive sort of commemoration: hence we determined to go afoot 
from Paris to Rouen. Only thus, we thought, could we get into 
a mood in perfect keeping with the event. By slow degrees we 
must slip back from the twentieth to the fifteenth century, must 
slough the modernism of the metropolis, and come forth young, 
fresh, credulous again. This miracle could be worked, perhaps, 
by a slowly unraveled hundred miles of highroad and country 
lanes. 

It was May, and May in France is the season of apple blos- 
soms. The trees that year were abnormally prolific. It was 
under a flowering canopy that we walked along. Before our 
feet was spread a sweet snow of petals. In our ears was the un- 
ceasing faint symphony of the bees hovering over clustered 
blooms. By the time we reached Les Andelys the very remem- 
brance of city smoke had left our nostrils, our brains were 
q cleared of the foggy clutter of twentieth century things. From that 
d point we went forward like brown robed friars bent on a pil- 

grimage to some healing shrine. 

It was borne in upon us as we went along that it was in- 
evitable that the national hero of this country should be a young 
girl. It was not for nothing that France was represented in 

H caricature, among the Russian Bear, the British John Bull, the 
American Uncle Sam, as Marianne. There was something es- 
sentially feminine about the French landscape. From the crest 
of every hillock we looked. down upon a scene compounded of a 
hundred curves. It was these curves which created the impres- 
sion of femininity. The countryside of France was an opulently 
beautiful woman lying with rounded breasts: and thighs aban- 
doned to the caress of the late Spring sun, her hair—waving 
acres of ripening grain—spread out in silky glory around her. 
Here the miracle of Jeanne d’Arc became understandable: she 
was a natural flowering out of the soil of France, like the poppy 
and the blue corn-flower. 


* *K *K * 


Fi, The perfume of the countryside was distinctly feminine, too. 
It is a fact that countries, like animals, have their particular odor. 
There are regions that smell of resin, there are regions that 
smell of brine, there are regions that smell of dust, regions that 
smell of wine, regions that smell of wood, regions that smell 
of coal, of milk, of honey, of brimstone, of decay. But no man 
could give a name to the smell of France. It rises, probably, from 
the fields. But from what shrubs, what grasses, what weeds, 
what flowers it is distilled, who can say? Something of it, too, 


FORE THE GERMANS CAME THE MAID OF ORLEANS 

4gh Rouen is an important manu- A statue to the memory of Joan of 
ng and shipping center, many Arc stands on the spot in the old 
s still preserve the atmos- market place of Rouen where she 


ere of medieval days. was burned alive in. 1431. 


is one of the grandest 
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emanates from the earth; for the earth is a country’s body—flowers and 
grass, the garments she wears. 

In Grenoble, once, we bought an unpretentious bottle of perfume 
bearing the pastoral name of Foin Coupé. The common container gave 
no indication of the rare nature of the contents. When, a long time 
after, and three thousand miles removed,-we withdrew the stopper, it 
was the French countryside which flowed out. This was undoubtedly 
a matter of pure accident. But the perfume maker had worked better 
than he knew. By some miracle of chemistry he had succeeded in snar- 
ing the hundred separate elements composing the “new mown hay” 
spread everywhere over the French plains and hillsides. The vial was 
a breeder of sweet dreams to us, and we preserved it most jealously 
until the last faint suggestion of the breath of France had vanished. 

Soi Nee apes 

The odor of the fields persisted to the very gates of Rouen. There 
it entered into valiant conflict with city smells. Even in the center of 
the ancient town it was never completely routed. Occasionally, at the 
bottom of one of the noisome chasms known as streets a tattered wisp 
of this perfume struck upon sensitive nostrils. Then one threw out 
one’s chest and looked up at the slit of bright blue sky. Everywhere, 
in the most unlikely places, it came and went at the caprice of the 
breezes, comforting, refreshing, tantalizing. 

The distinctive smell of Rouen was one of decay. This came from 
a multitude of old half-timbered houses rotting in their tracks; after 


OVERLOOKING THE SEINE 


Though Rouen is eighty miles from the sea it affords a harbor of con- 

siderable depth and capacity for ocean going vessels drawing up to 

twenty-five feet of water. In addition to its importance as a porte Rouen 
is also a strategic railroad center. 

Screen Traveler from Gendreau 
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Gendreau 

Some of the old houses in Rouen date from the sixteenth 

century when the city was a metropolis of art and taste. The 

city was first occupied by Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
War from December 1870 to July 1871. 


Gendreax 


THE STREET OF THE BIG CLOCK 


The Grosse Horloge from which this street takes its 

mame dates from the fourteenth century. Below is the 

Place de la Calende which is called after a religious 

brotherhood which gathered at the cathedral on the 
calends, or first day of every month. 


o 


five hundred years of Normandy rains, 
paper rots, wood rots, metal rots, stone 
rots. From the yawning street doors of 
these ancient abodes, now fallen to the 
use of the very poor, came a dank, thick, 
festering smell, not far removed from a 
stench. On hot days this emanation was 
cool to the cheek and hands. One fan- 
cied, as one peered into gloomy passage- 
ways and low ceilinged rooms, that an 
ooze or slime must have collected on the 
floors and walls. These houses wer 


dead things, and the odor of death and 


rot rose and hovered like a pall over the 
roofs of the city. A third element en- 
tered into the perfume of Rouen—that of 
the port. Hundreds of ships were tied up 
to the busy docks along the wide, slow- 
flowing river. The things these shi 
were laden with had their smell 
pine from Norway, cinnamon from 
Indies, garlic from Italy, wine from 
geria, from Spain, oil f 
Africa, grain from Russia, cotton from 
America. These blended with the in- 


escapable brown odor of tar to mak 


oO 


the port smell, which eddied, too, through 
the streets, ever distinct from the other 
two—the smell of age and the smell of the 
fields. 

Rouen was pre-eminently a city of re- 
membrances. Within its ancient confines 
a thousand landmarks told of yesterday. 
There was scarcely a house whose walls 
did not preserve a memory of the touch 
of some celebrated hand. There was 
scarcely a cobblestone which had not felt 
the pressure of an immortal foot, passing 
with jubilant step, with confident step, 
with arrogant step, with dejected step, 
with despairing step. In this house was 
born Gustave Flaubert, here lived 
Jacques Cartier, here labored Pierre 
Corneille, here dwelt Colbert, here 
ed Cavalier de la Salle, here 
schemed Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, 
here perished Jeanne d’Arc. 

The shades of the past gather suffocat- 
ingly thick in a certain low cell in the 
donjon of the ancient castle. It was here, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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HOW ENGLAND 


PROTECTS HER 
TREASURES 


by Ann Scott-James 


DINTON PARK IN WILTSHIRE 
A superbly proportioned building with an ionic portico, Dinton Park house was erected in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


ENGLAND’S NATIONAL TRUST is one of the largest landowners in 
the country—and every acre it controls is hand-picked property. The 
one hundred thousand acres of Trust country are woods and cliffs, villages 
and architecture, historic houses and ancient monuments that have a value 
far beyond mere price. Its title deeds cover such thrilling names as 
Tintagel and Avebury, Dovedale and Dunkery, the Aberglaslyn Pass and 
Glastonbury Tor, Runnymede and Montacute. 

What, exactly, is the National Trust? 

The Trust is that characteristic British hybrid, a part-official, part- 
private organization. Strictly, it is a Private Charitable Society, but is 
governed by Act of Parliament. It is managed by private individuals, but 
in the public interest. It receives official privileges and tax concessions, 
but gets no Government grant. As so often happens in England, this 
dual system works extremely well. The National Trust can act more flex- 
ibly than a Government Department, and, though its funds are limited, it 
avoids the paralyzing grip of Treasury control. 

The object of the Trust is-to preserve the best of England’s countryside 
and her history for her people: to protect the loveliest places, the oldest 
relics, the finest buildings that she has inherited from nature and her 
ancestors, against the ravages of jerry-builders, spreading industries and 
bad planning. But the Trust has no wish—even if it had the money—to 
buy up everything it can lay hands on. Industry, housing, new towns and 
new undertakings, have their just demands. 
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HYDE’S HOUSE 

guardian of her countryside and her historic 
building with an early nineteenth century 
ce of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
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KILLERTON HOUSE IN DEVON 


Last year alone the National Trust acquired one village, one 

large estate and some magnificent houses. One of them was 

this splendid home at Killerton, part of the fourteen thousand 
acres of the Acland Estate. 


is so rich, like Holt Court in Wiltshire, with its elab- 
orate Renaissance facade and exquisite gardens. It 
has chosen, too, houses where great men lived and 
worked in the past—Flatford Mill, painted by Con- 
stable, Woolsthorpe Manor, where Isaac Newton was 
born, Carlyle’s house in Chelsea. 

Apart from the houses which the Trust guards by 
covenant or owns outright, there are great stretches of 
countryside under Trust protection in nearly every part 
of England. There is coast country in Wales. Lake 
country in Cumberland. Moorland in Somerset. 
Wolds and plains in Wiltshire, including the land 
round the mysterious magnificent Stonehenge. There. 
is a small nature reserve in Hampshire, full of rare 
birds and flowers, given a few weeks ago by its owner, 
Mr. Kenneth Swan, K. C., with money for its upkeep. 
There is a little strip of river in Durham, given by a 
group of local miners and railwaymen, who valued a 
certain stretch of the Derwent Valley enough to save 
and scrape and collect to buy it for the nation. 

In 1943 alone, the Trust acquired one large estate, 
one village, many smaller stretches of country, and 
some magnificent houses. Most of these new acquisi- 
tions are photographed on these pages. It has also 
added to existing Trust properties. These additions 
can be really important, for it is not much use the 
Trust owning, say, a Cornish bay and the cliffs over- 
looking it, if someone else owns the headland. There 
would be the risk that the headland might be developed 
to the ruination of the bay. 

When property comes under its control, the Trust 
aims at giving the public as much access to it as pos- 
sible. The country is left free and open. You can 
walk, or cycle, or picnic, or drive over hundreds of 
acres of incomparable country that might otherwise 


be peppered with shanties and blotted with bunga- 
lows. Estates are carefully managed so that both the 
tenants and the public get the best possible bargain. 
And the houses owned or protected by the Trust are 
not only preserved, but are in most cases open for any 
of us to see—often the grounds are open all the time, 
and the houses on fixed days every week. 

For human as well as financial reasons, the houses 
are not kept empty like museums, for there’s a 
warmth and charm and atmosphere about a lived-in 
house that is quite absent from an empty one. 

They are usually let to tenants, with special pro- 
visions and safeguards, and let, if possible, to the 
descendants of the great families who have lived in 
them for generations. Often, the owners present a 
house on the understanding that they live in it for 
their lifetime, and perhaps their children after them. 
The breaking-up of the great family may be a neces- 
sity of the times; but you would have to be peculiarly 
indifferent to history and tradition to see Blenheim 
without a Marlborough, Arundel without a Nortolk. 
When the prosperous electricity company has eaten 
up the poor, but lovely valley, when all the great 
houses are hospitals, when the loyalty and good fel- 
lowship of the age of patronage have gone (for it was 
not all exploitation )—which Englishman will not feel 
a little empty and bleak? 

Do people really care about this business of pre- 
serving the wild places and the past? How strong 
is the case of protecting the best of England against 
development ? 

Of course, there always are and always have been 
many people with a deep, natural love for the wild 
places and the old places—the fortunate people who 
have had the education and the opportunity to 
know how to enjoy themselves in places which pro- 
vide no obvious entertainment—writers, historians, 
artists, naturalists, men who liked to paint in them, 
like Constable and Gainsborough, men who liked to 
talk in them, like Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Then there are the country people themselves. 
It’s an easy, but dubious, joke to say that it’s a towns- 


‘ twopence about it except as a source of living. 


WEST WYCOMBE PARK 


West Wycombe Park in Buckinghamshire is one of the finest Georgian houses in 
England. It has a magnificent two storied colonnade and beautiful driveways, 
walks and gardens. 


man’s trick to rave about the country, while the countryman doesn’t care 
A ploughman is perfectly 
conscious of the beauty of his ploughed land, and of his team of strong 
horses. Any village child can tell you where’s the best bit of the wood 
for wild flowers. One old laborer who had lived all his life looking out 
from his parlor window at a great oak tree which was cut down a year 
ago, said “it cried as it came down,” and wept himself. The country 
people urgently need more comfort, more houses, more transport. But 
most of them also feel strongly about preserving what is old and what is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, the specialists and the country people have a vast new army of 
allies in the battle for preservation—the young people from the towns. 
Those young people who, in the past twenty years, have taken up cycling, 
and hiking, and riding, in pursuit of exercise, a change from the week’s 
work, and a sight of beauty. Young men and women who, for the most 

(Continued on page 34) 


Two particularly fine examples of the kind of property being purchased by the 
National Trust are the late eighteenth century house. above with its charming 
Renaissance facade, and the old house of Sir Stephen Tallents in Kent, the staircase 

of which is shown at the left. 
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The island of Korcula, with its Venetian belfry surrounded by closely crowded houses, is one of the six hundred islands of 


the Adriatic lying off the coast of Yugoslavia. f 
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STEPPING-STONES TO A FREE YUGOSLAVIA 


by Gregor Ziemer 


THERE IS AN OLD DALMATIAN legend, 
which I first heard on a pier of Dubrovnik, the 
beauty spot on the Yugoslavia shore of the Adriatic. 

“Some day, when our freedom and our liberty is 
threatened, salvation will come to us out of the sun- 
set. Out there, on the horizon of the sea where our 
six hundred islands are keeping watch, lives the in- 
carnation of the Yugoslavian soul. Those islands 
are our outposts, our bastions of freedom. Nobody 
will ever conquer them. Out of them will come our 
encouragement in time of need.” 

The speaker, an old fisherman with sunbaked 
brown face, a Yugoslavian cap rich with embroidery 
over his left ear, pointed a gnarled finger. And I 
could see them, out in the Adriatic—islands of the 
sunset, 

A restless peace was still lying over Yugoslavia 
when the old man told me that story. A restless 
peace has given way to a murderous war. 

But they are ready to play their part in this war 
—those six hundred islands. It would be a pity 
and an oversight if they were not utilized to the 
fullest. 

Historically they are as important as Yugoslavia 
itself. In fact conquerors of old who did not dare 
penetrate deeply into the mountains of Yugoslavia, 
did not hesitate to take advantage of the favorable 
location of these islands. Many unsung heroes have 
ved on them, many more may die there. But they 
are ready to die. 

Eventually Yugoslavia must be liberated. Unless 
changes occur in the near future, Yugoslavia should 
have, and must have help from the outside. And 
this help could most advantageously reach our great 
ally Yugoslavia by way of the islands, which pro- 
tect her shores like a string of natural fortresses. 

Seldom has nature provided a country with as 
many and as convenient outposts. They are as stra- 
tegic as the islands in the Pacific, in their own way. 

There is another use to which these islands lend 
themselves as if nature had thus intended it: as 
havens of rest and relaxation for convalescent sol- 
diers during the post war period. The climate of 
the islands is mild, the air is pure, blessed silence 
covers the land, the sun shines often, salt sea bath- 
ing is. available. 

It has been my privilege to sail among those 
islands of the Yugoslavian coast shortly before the 
war—the gently wooded hilly islands off the coast 
of Croatia in the north; the more bald, granite crags 
of the islands off Zara, in the central Adriatic: the 
calm, historic islands, mellow and inviting, off the 
coast of central and south Dalmatia. 

As you sail south from Fiume or Susak on the 
northern shore of the Adriatic on your way to Du- 
brovnik down south near the southern edge of 
Yugoslavia, you never get them out of your sight, 
those islands. 

The casual traveler may never quite realize just 
how strategically they are located. But if you wander 
among them, with an eye for a possible invasion, as 
some of us did that summer before the war, the 
whole picture takes on a different aspect. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he who has the islands off 
the shore of Yugoslavia, has not only the Adriatic, 
but the entrance to Italy at Venice, and has Yugo- 
Slavia in the palm of his hand. And certainly they 
will conduct themselves with honor, these islands, 


2 
Three Lions 


BLACK KORCULA 


Because of its black cypress trees Korcula was called Corcyra nigra by the 

ancient Romans. Korcula’s forests were almost entirely destroyed to build 

Venetian galleys and today its slopes are covered with vineyards. This 
staircase leads to the village church. 


PEASANT GIRLS OF KRK 


The island of Krk is the largest of Yugoslavia’s Adriatic islands with a 
population in peace time of 24,000 inhabitants. The costumes of the peas- 
ants are as colorful as those in any section of Yugoslavia. 


Three Lions 
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for war has never been new to them. 

To illustrate my point, I choose five of 
them, choose them quite at random. Per- 
haps a short glance at these five will in- 
dicate how useiul they could be to the 
allies, how strategic they are. 

Going from north to south there is first 
the island of Krk. I have spent a sum- 
mer at the resort of Kirkvenecia, on the 
mainland opposite. One morning we 
were awakened by salvos of guns. British 
battleships had anchored in the strait 
between us and the island of Krk. For 
four days the British boys, given shore 
leave, “went hunting.” They carried 
some very fine cameras. 

No doubt the Allies will make good use 
of the pictures taken by those sailors. 
When Captain Randolph Churchill landed 
on one of these islands, he may have 
been guided by the results of this “hunt- 
ing expedition.” 

But as yet the Allies have not fully 
utilized the advantages these islands offer. 

Krk is the largest of the six hundred 
islands, sprawling like a super amoeba, 
ten miles one way, eight another. In 
peace time 24,000 inhabitants lived ami- 
cably and lived well along the productive 
coastal areas. The climate of Krk is 
mild. The interior is hilly and wooded. 
While the northern slopes are bare, the 
southern, coaxed along by a gentle sun, 
are green and sedate with -graves of 
olives and figs, and with vineyards. Large 
and small towns are nursing on the bosom 
of the hills, dangling their feet in the 
water of the Adriatic. 

The chief city of the island is the town 
of Krk, population two thousand, on the 
south shore. As you approach it you 
rub your eyes, for old Venetian walls, 


Presa from Black Star 
The island of Lopud, not far from Ragusa, is 
one of the loveliest in the Adriatic. It has a 


number of Venetian cloisters and chapels and 
the ruined walls of Venetian forts. 


with massive gates, make you believe you 
are back near Venice. The city is clean 
as a cloister. Its trade mark is the old 
watchtower in the harbor, tower of the 
noble Franjipani family, which hails 
from this very island, before they were 
exiled by the Doges of Venice who at- 
tached the island to their domain. 

Perhaps when next you see the name 
Franjipani, red jasmine, when next you 
catch a whiff of the rich odor of this per- 
fume derived from the West Indies, 
named after its inventor, Marquis Franji- 
pani, you might wish to recall that the 
original Franjipani family came from 
Krk. 

Not far from the watchtower in the 
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harbor is the small auxiliary island of 
Kosljun, famous for its Franciscan mon- 
astery, half hidden in a pine forest. It 
is loaded down with precious collections 
of paintings and jewels. 

Everybody who comes to Krk visits 
also the little chapel of St. Dunat, a mile 
or so out of town. It is a rounded hut 
of roughly cemented stones, with an en- 
trance through a portico three feet thick. 
It is always cool in there—and the dim 
light of candles creates an atmosphere of 
reverence. The little chapel offers one 
of the most unique places for worship 
that I know of. 

The first impression you get of Rab 
is indeed that of an island out of the 
sunset. Smaller than Krk, it is only 
about fifteen miles long. It is shaped 
like a butterfly that has its left wing 
broken off. Where the left wing ought 
to be is a deeply indented harbor, with 
the chief city, also called Rab. In that 
harbor submarines would find a beautiful 
berth for refueling; cruisers and LCI’s 
and LCT’s could gather for future work. 

From war to rainbows may seem like 
a fantastic transition, but on Rab, island 
of the sunset, it is simple. For the island 
is rich in lore of its one-time archbishop, 
Markus Antonius De Dominis, born in 
1566, who not only liked rainbows, but 
analyzed them. One of the earliest and 
most valuable contributions to the scien- 
tific explanation of the refractions and 
reflections that produce the rainbow came 
from his pen, in the form of a treatise 
published in Venice. It carried tne 
learned title, De Radtis Visus et Lucis in 
Vitris Perspectivis Iride. 

De Dominis quarreled with the Papacy, 
went to England, and became the Dean 
of Windsor, strange as that may seem. 
The Inquisition proved his undoing. 

Rab is verdantly green, extensively 
covered with forests of aloes, laurels and 
myrtles, with tall slender cypresses, plump 
firs, and pines, all leaning toward the 
east. There is only one palm tree on 
Rab, a date palm in the gardens of the 
Santa Eufemia Monastery, over a hun- 
dred and forty years old. 

The Romans knew Rab, and two cities 
called Arba and Colenthum at one time 
served as important harbors. Nothing is 
left of these two ancient towns. Rab fell 
to the Croates, and then to Venice, to 
which it had to pay an annual tribute of 
ten pounds of silk. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury almost every living thing on Rab 
died of a terrible plague. ; 

You approach the town of Rab from 
the south. If you arrive in the later 
afternoon you see the silhouettes of four 
tall campaniles, and of tall city walls 
that spring up out of the water like bas- 
tions of old. The town has a population 
of only two thousand. The streets are 


On the Adriatic islands there are many 

beautiful monasteries and _ cloisters, - 

among the finest of which is that on 
the tiny island of Otok. 
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narrow and winding. Many of the houses 
have porches with beautifully carved pil- 
lars, from the days when rich Venetians 
enjoyed the mild climate and pure air of 
Rab. Now and then the sound of bells 
from one of the campaniles floats over 
the city like a benediction. At the mar- 
ket place the women of Rab, in their rich 
garb, characterized especially by em- 
broidered caps with flat tops and long 
tassels, sell fruit, figs and olives, tomatoes 
and potatoes; and especially fish, includ- 
ing the monstrous lobsters, the lagustas, 
‘ig enough for a meal for five. 

The spot in Rab where you feel most 


‘detached from the world is the cathedral, 


dating from the thirteenth century. | Its 
interior contains a remarkable choir altar, 
and beautifully carved stalls, rich and 
ornate, with a wealth of hand-carved fig- 
ures and flowers and fruits. Down in the 
cathedral treasure is a box containing the 
skull of the saint of the island, Saint 
Christophorus. It is adorned with jewels 
and a double crown of gold and silver. 

You enjoy fine Viennese cooking in the 
hotels or in a private pension; and then 
walk out through the old gates, along the 
shore where the waves are never still, 
put seldom boisterous. You wander 
alone with your thoughts through woods 
and groves and orchards to the foot of 
densely green Monte Tignarossa. You 
can climb to its blunt top twelve hundred 
feet up in two hours. And from there 
you'll see the sun set as you have never 
seen it set before. You see the smudge 
on the western horizon that is Italy; to 
the east you see the mainland of Yugo- 
slavia. And it becomes quite clear to you 
why De Dominis turned his eyes toward 
the sky and began to wonder about the 
rainbow on Rab. 

But something else becomes even more 
clear. Rab would welcome the Allies 
with a martial spirit that would warm the 
heart of any American soldier. Rab feels 
disgraced with the motherland torn and 
its future uncertain. The island where 
De Dominis once studied rainbows would 
gladly study secret orders that would 
make of it an invasion base of the first 
degree. Everything in its past history 
speaks of Rab as a bastion of freedom. 
It would lend itself willingly to become 
a modern bastion of liberty. 

Opposite Split, on the central Dalma- 
tian coast is the Island of Brac, second 
largest of the six hundred, with a popu- 
lation of 23,000. And what attraction for 
the Allies its numerous harbors would be! 
Any task force hidden on Brac would 
be safe for years. A chain of mountains 
goes tramping through the interior of 
the island like stone camels in tandem. 

Brac has millions of bees—busy, south- 
ern bees producing a fine quality of 
honey in the mild climate. The sturdy 


Above the city walls of the island of Rab rise 

four tall campaniles, one of which dates from 

the thirteenth century. The town has a popu- 
lation of only two thousand. 
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Venice sent many of its most skillful architects 

and craftsmen to adorn the palaces and 

churches of the Adriatic islands. This is the 
cathedral at Korcula. 


natives have another interesting side line; 
they raise Buhac plants, small chrysan- 
themums, which for centuries have fur- 
nished Europe with the famous insect 
powder also called Buhac. 

On the hillsides sheep and goats graze 
peacefully as if no war were clouding 
the skies. But the marble business of 
Brac has ceased, and the famous marble 
quarries are silent. 

One of the sights of Supetar, chief 
city of Brac is, of all things, a cemetery. 
But the folks of Brac are proud of it, 


for it contains many monuments made 
from native marble—elaborate monu- 
ments that are supposed to rival those 
of the Camposanto in Genoa. 

The inhabitants of Brac, with the blood 
of heroes in their veins, would leap to 
the battle drum like a police force to an 
emergency call. If Brac were given half 
a chance, it would furnish boats, sup- 
plies, guides and manpower for an inva- 
sion of Yugoslavia. So far Brac has 
been allowed to do little more than just 
wait. 

The jewel of all six hundred of the 
Yugoslavian islands for my money is 
the beautiful island of Hvar, halfway 
between Split and Dubrovnik—a long 
slender boat-shaped island that seems to 
be sailing straight for the point where 
the former Herzegovenia came down to 
the shore of the mainland. 

Nazis have attempted to invade Hvar; 
but they did not stay long. The inhabi- 
tants of this island recognize the emblem 
of tyranny when they see it, and tyranny 
they despise with all the ardor of their 
souls. 

The citizens of Hvar are bred to battle. 
Their ancestors learned how to defend 
themselves. For if ever a bit of land 
proved to history that it could survive 
every storm, Hvar proved it. 

The Yugoslavian Madeira it has been 
called, because of its mild climate. Other 
islands all around it protect it from the 
unfriendly breezes of winter and early 
spring, and the incliné of the land catches 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Alkmar was once the cheese capital of the 
world. This picture shows the cheese market. 
the business houses, the swinging bridge and 
the canal in which many German soldiers have 
doubtless found a watery grave. 


This article was written shortly before 

E the Allied invasion of Fortress Europe 

on June 6, and as it goes to press the 

struggle in Normandy has been raging 

for eight days. But military experts do 

3 not believe that the Allies will confine 

J their attack to one section of northern 

Europe. Holland is a Possible subse- 

; quent target and Renée Tallantyre de- 

Ess scribes here some of the unique char- 

= Gcteristics of that country and what has 

_ happened to it before, during and gfter 
the German conquest. 
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The fishing village of Volendam 
was well known to American 
tourists in Holland before the war. 
The terrain here is typical of that 
along the whole Dutch coast. 


FROM THE GERMAN point of view, 
the most dangerous part of the coast of 
Holland, properly called The Nether- 
lands, is all that to the south of The 
Hague. The whole coastline of the coun- 
try is but 500-odd miles long and no part 
of the entire area of 12,710 square miles 
is at any point more than 125 miles from 
the North Sea. A little, picturesque, 
prosperous, flowering land was Holland 
before the invasion by land and air that 
began on May 10, 1940. By May 15 Hol- 
land was out of the fight and Rotterdam 
was no more. 

In his Berlin Diary for April 10, 1940, 
William L. Shirer writes: “ _. Following 
a brief account of the naval battle be- 
tween German and British destroyers at 
Narvik today, the High Command men- 
tions something that has us a bit baffled. 
It remarks that on April 8—that is, the 
day before the Germans seized the Nor- 
wegian harbors—a British destroyer was 


HOLLAND ON THE 


sunk in another affair.’ 
have a hunch that if we could find out 
what that ‘other affair’ was, we might 
penetrate the mystery of how the Ger- 
man navy managed to get warships and 
landing-parties into so many Norwegian 
ports so quickly without the British navy 


Several of us 


doing anything about it... .” As a note 
to the same day’s entry in the Diary Mr. 
Shirer adds: “Had just a small British 
naval force, such as later went into Nar- 
vik, been within striking distance of the 
Norwegian coast on April 8 Hitler’s 
Norwegian venture would have failed. 
One can only conclude that the British 
navy was caught napping.” The destroy- 
er sunk “in another affair’? Mr. Shirer 
learned later, was the only one of the 
British navy to encounter the German 
navy on its way to Norway. 

Had Mr. Shirer been in Holland, how- 
ever, instead of in Berlin when he made 
these entries, he would probably have 
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EVE OF INVASION 


By Renee Tallantyre 


heard the radio announcement from the 
broadcasting station of Hilversum, or re- 
ceived a message from Holland’s Am- 
phibians keeping watch in Zeeland, to the 
effect that the British fleet was not nap- 
ping but was actually only ten miles off 
the Dutch coast on April 8, presumably 
to be on hand to help the Dutch if the 
Germans pulled anything off on the Hol- 
land-German border, an event that was 
expected momentarily. At that time the 
Dutch were uncertain whether they would 
find themselves obliged to resist an Eng- 
lish invader from the sea, eager to keep 
the Germans behind the Dutch borders, 
or a German invader from the land, 
eager to get to the Dutch coast before 
the English did. 

It would seem, therefore, that when 
Germany pulled the Norwegian coup, the 
British navy turned in its tracks and 
scampered off to deal with ships in the 
Skagerrak and the Kattegat. 


The capture of Amsterdam with 

its industrial establishments and 

ship building yards, yielded the 

Germans an abundant loot. This 

is a view of the old section of the 
capital. 


A month later-the invaders of ‘‘neutral” 
Holland were the Germans by land and 
air. Ironically, Holland had been buying 
guns from Germany, to defend herself 
against the Germans, up until the end of 
April, 1940! 

All those parts of The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and France that are accessible to an 
army invading by water while protected 
overhead by fighter airplanes, constitute 
the so-called “invasion coast.’ From 
Harwich to England straight across the 
English Channel to the Hook of Holland 
is a distance of about 105 miles. Between 
Dover and Calais the width is a minimum 
of 20 miles; and from there, westwards, 
it increases again to some 125 miles be- 
tween Land’s End and the French shores 
in the vicinity of Brest. 

Obviously it will be much simpler for 
the Germans to hurry their reinforce- 
ments to any point than it will be for the 
Allies to get men and heavy equipment 
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POWER STATION OF THE PAST 


Windmills are symbols of the past, for Holland 

is a highly mechanized, thoroughly modernized 

country, After the German occupation, how- 

ever, many old windmills were reconditioned 

for use because the country was deprived of 
other sources of power. 


across the Channel, whose notoriously 
bad weather is an added hazard. Free- 
Netherlands reports from London have 
included information that the approaches 
to The Hague, as well as many buildings 
up and down the coast immediately be- 
hind the high sand dunes, have been razed ~ 
by the enemy to clear away obstructions 
and provide elbow room for fighting any 
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invaders. Coastal defences are not in- 
tended to do the impossible job of pre- 
venting landings, but rather to enable the 
Germans to gain time and rush reinforce- 
ments to the scene. That ability to rein- 
force quickly has to be counterbalanced 
and overcome by the invading army. 
Landing on the Dutch coast, con- 
fronted by the natural barrier of the 
sand dunes between the sea and the roads 
behind them, presents formidable prob- 
ms for the movement of heavy equip- 
it, jeeps, trucks and the other wheeled 
edimenta of war. Expensive lessons 
ve been learned by the Allies from 


Portable wire carpet-roads are used for 
getting machines over sand but these 
roads have to be laid before anything can 
be accomplished with the equipment. 
Once beachheads have been established, 
these have immediately to be extended 
and widened, so as to accommodate sup- 
plies of food, machines, base equipment 
and the constantly increasing numbers of 
men as they arrive from the sea. Only 
when the beachheads have been thor- 


oughly consolidated can any advance be 
made on land. The sand dunes of Hol- 
land give no cover whatsoever. 

Seizure of air bases must follow con- 
solidation of beachheads. The great air- 
port of Schiphol, not far from Amster- 
dam, was the flying center of The 
Netherlands. It was wrecked by Ger- 
man bommenwerpers on May 10, 1940. 
Seizure of Schiphol would give the Allies 
a good central airbase, once the activity 
of enemy artillery had been overcome. 

If The Nethelands are invaded by the 
Allies from the sea it is permissible to 
speculate upon the help that the Free- 
Netherlands Underground Movement 
and the rebellious Dutch children will try 
to give. During the early days of the 
Army of Occupation a great many Ger- 
man soldiers were pushed into the murky 
canals in the nightly blackout, by bands 
of children. It was not possible to 
scramble out of the canals because their 
water line was about three feet below the 
quays. The Dutch children sawed tele- 
phone poles half way across so that the 
first wind would blow them down. They 


DORDRECHT FROM THE AIR 


damaged the mechanisms of drawbridges 
so that canal shipping was held up for 
days. They opened dykes where the Ger- 
mans did not want water. They broke 
the windows of Army of Occupation 
headquarters with their slingshots and 
intrigued with the waiters in the best res- 
taurants, urging them to overseason all 
food served to German officers. Small 
things in themselves, but, endlessly re- 
peated, a real thorn in the side of the 
detested army. This is the way in which 
the children have waged their oorlog, 
their war. 

The dykes of Holland run from the 
coast at Den Helder in the north to Bra- 
bant and Limburg in the south. The 
Germans have taken over all the dykes 
along the coastline and can use flooding 
as a Weapon against quick invasion. The 
Dutch themselves have always used the 
water in times of war. Their water line 
becomes very wide between the Zuyder 
Zee (also called the Ijsselmeer) and the 
River Rhine, with the city of Utrecht in 
the very middle. Holland is a country 
of rivers, lakes and some five thousand 


Once the wealthiest commercial city in Holland, Dordrecht with its old houses and canals retains many characteristics of the past. It 
is important today because the surrounding waters admit sea going vessels and it possesses valuable ship building yards. 
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RHINE BARGES AT ROTTERDAM 


The barges that formerly transported products through Holland have been seized by 

the Germans and put at the service of their gigantic military machine. The largest 

seaport in Holland, Rotterdam was partially destroyed by German bombs and thirty 
thousand people were killed. 


miles of canals. In anticipation of the 
invasion, long before May 1940, they had 
already flooded a great part of the land 
along the water line and whole areas 
had had to be evacuated. Tragedy lay 
wet and stagnant over the once-celebrated 
gardens and poured in at the doors of 
farms and houses knee-deep in the ugly 
water. The Germans brought rubber 
boats that laughed at the water line. If 
the Germans flood the long coastal areas 
against invasion, wholesale evacuation of 
the coast will be necessary and many 
thousands of square miles of topsoil will 
be ruined. The Allies, too, will need 
rubber boats. 

Casemates and bunkers, ports and 
blockhouses were worked into the water 
line before the war. The Netherlands 
Water Department, De Waterstaat, com- 
posed of clever engineers, had worked 
for years on the double-purpose develop- 
ment of dykes and polders. A polder is 
a stretch of sea or lake that is staked out 
and then surrounded by walls, after 
which the water within the walls is en- 
tirely pumped out. The resultant piece 
of ultimately fertile, tillable land is called 
a polder. Machine-guns and anti-tank 
guns were in the bunkers and polders 
and there were gun crews who lived be- 
hind doors locked from the inside against 
the waters. Those crews are some of 
Holland’s martyrs. 

Every dyke and sluice gate was made 
a link in the chain of liquid. The Afslu- 
itdijk (dijk or dyke or dike), a magnifi- 
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cent piece of engineering, controlled by 
immense sluices had cut off the Zuyder 
Zee from the North Sea, By the process 
of impoldering the Dutch had reclaimed 
some one thousand square miles of soil 
between 1924 and 1940 from under the 
Zuyder Zee, to make their twelfth prov- 
ince. The Germans may have reflooded 
all that great area, reclaimed at such cost. 


and labor and so precious to the land- 
needy people. Time magazine of April 
10, 1944 reports that “in London Dutch- 
men are already talking of a compensat- 
ing slice of northwestern Germany if 
war’s end finds any large portion of Hol- 
land’s topsoil ruined by German-inflicted 
floods.” 

During two thousand years the Dutch, 
or Free Frisians as they were called in 
olden times, have wrested great stretches 
of their soil from under water, protect- 
ing it by dykes. Every one knows the 
famous story of the little boy who saved 
the dyke by sticking his thumb in a hole 
he found in it and holding it there till 
help came. The country is in many 
places as much as two hundred feet be- 
low sea level. Fish swimming in the 
water on one side of a dyke may be 
higher up in the world than birds flitting 
around on the other side, down in a 
polder. Amsterdam, for instance, had 
a wonderful city plan to take care of a 
population expected to increase to 1,000,- 
000 by the year 2000, with provisions for 
a park 225 acres in size 16 feet below 
sea level. The population of the whole 
country in 1940 was about nine million. 
The destruction of Rotterdam lowered 
that by about thirty thousand. What the 
population at the end of the war, or in 
the year 2000, may be, is anybody’s guess. 

Dykes are built to withstand water on 
one side only and the wartime flooding 
has therefore weakened them exceedingly. 
The roads built on top of them have - 
been undermined by seepage and this 

(Continued on page 30) 


RAMPART AGAINST THE SEA 
By means of dykes built over a period of two thousand years the Dutch have reclaimed 


vast stretches of land from the sea. From 


1924 to 1940 alone they reclaimed a 


thousand square miles of land from the Zuider Zee. This is a typical roadway along a 
dyke near Volendam. 
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SOLDIERS OF FRANCE 


The people of Huejotzingo give a delightful burlesque of the 

costumes of the soldiers which the Emperor Maximilian brought 

with him on his ill-fated expedition to Mexico. Above are French 

zouaves with leather masks lacquered a rosy white and adorned 

with elaborate sideburns and mustachios. At the left are French 
sappers with huge busbies and great brown beards. 


HUEJOTZINGO IS A LITTLE AZTEC town a2 few 
miles out of Puebla on the road to Mexico. Through- 
out the year it is famed for its apples, its magnificent 
sixteenth-century monastery, and its loud touristy 
serapes. But when carnival season rolls around, apples, 
monastery, and serapes are lost in deep shadow. Popu- 
lar fantasy has embroidered a hazy local incident in the 
THE EMPRESS civil war over eighty years ago against the French- 
imposed Emperor Maximilian to serve as the plot for 

F the most whimsical and colorful carnival in Mexico. 
WH é M ARRIED The heroine is the Empress Charlotte, or Carlotta as 
the Mexicans call her. The hero is Augustin Lorenzo, 
a bandit who turned from his routine duties of prey- 
ing upon traffic along the Mexico-Vera Cruz highway 
A B ANDIT to the patriotic harrying of French convoys. Yet 
Lorenzo was no gruff outlaw, but the very soul of 
chivalry. On one occasion he pounced upon an im- 
joo perial convoy, and proceeded to help himself to what 
: By William Krehm he could find in did and Sue But on pulling 
With photographs by Kati Horna open the door of a luxurious coach, he discovered the 
beautiful Empress and was instantly smitten with love. 
His emotion brought out his better instincts, and he 


withdrew without doing the lady any harm. 
Such was the legend upon which the muse of Hue- 
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jotzingo went to work. By the time the 
muse had finished elaborating on the 
story, Lorenzo is portrayed as having 
fallen in love with the Empress whom he 
persuaded to elope with him. Then he 
married her in defiance of the pursuing 
French, and presumably settled down 
to live happily with her forever after. 
The fact that Carlotta left Mexico after 
Maximilian’s execution is not permitted 
to spoil the romantic story. 

On the Monday before Ash Wednes- 
day, there is a great stir on the spacious 
Huejotzingo town square, green with the 
toliage of venerable ash trees. In front 
of the municipal palace two stacks of 
straw have been erected, one flying the 
Mexican flag, the other the French—the 
headquarters of the contending armies. 
Around half-past ten you see a cloud of 
dust in the distance: the parade of. car- 
nival actors is approaching. 

Lorenzo, his bride Carlotta, and vari- 
ous local generals of the period lead on 
horseback, and are followed’ by the 
weirdest assortment of troops. First come 
the Tarahumara Indians, a primitive tribe 
who inhabit the mountains of far-off 
Chihuahua, magically wafted to Puebla 
for the occasion. They wear bright- 


colored feather skirts and headpieces, and . 


on the upper parts of their bodies im- 
modestly display their underwear. On 
their arms they bear shields made of 
mirrors surrounded by feathers; their 
faces are adorned with ear- and nose- 
rings and painted after the fashion of 
African savages—the Aztec idea of the 
more primitive Mexican tribes. 


Next come the Zacapauxtlas, a local 
Aztec tribe that fought against the 
French. With the exception of some fes- 
tive paper streamers, they are dressed 
as self-respecting Aztec Indians should be 
—in their true tribal costumes, consisting 
of white trousers covered partly by loose, 
brown, serape-like jackets. 

The French fittingly trail behind. The 
zouaves have their faces covered with 
leather masks lacquered to a cream-and- 
peaches complexion, with ridiculous 
moustaches, and bushy  sideburns—a 
witty take-off on’ what the French sol- 
diers looked like to Indian eyes. They 
are clad in pantaloons of the gaudiest 
silks, and flowing jackets. Often they 
chew on a briar pipe or stare through ri- 
diculous horn-rimmed glasses to add an 
exotic touch. Then there are the sappers 
with monstrously tall hats like British 
grenadiers. Some have the letters RF 
for Republique Francaise on their knap- 
sacks—a strange anachronism since 
France was an Empire at the time. But 
then Huejotzingo has no time for histori- 
cal research during carnival. 

There are also Turks, dressed like the 
French but with dark masks. The Turks, 
of course, had no part in setting up the 
Empire in Mexico, but Huejotzingo’s car- 
niyal carries over much from the ancient 
Spanish carnivals, and the battle of 
Moors and Christians is thus stirred into 
the pudding. 

Practically every participant in the 
carnival carries an antique rifle. He fires 
this into the air with great frequency, and 
then bringing its butt to the ground, hops 


The procession at the right is 
marching into the town square to 
begin the day’s festivities, At the 
left Diego Rivera, the great Mexi- 
can mural painter, gives his auto- 
graph to some of his Indian ad- 
mirers. Below the Empress Car- 
lotta is making her escape to join 

her lover Lorenzo. 


The singing of native ballads is an important part 
of the carnival. Many of the songs recount the 
exploits of the brave Lorenzo. 


around it in a circle. The parade surges 
forward to the rollicking rhythm of In- 
dian dance steps. When it reaches the 
municipal palace it comes to a halt. The 
clatter grows infernal. Indians, Turks 
and French take equal glee in firing off 
their guns close to the handful of Amer- 
icans who have come to see the fiesta. 

These warriors have not neglected to 
bring provisions along. One of the In- 
dians in the front line carries a live tur- 
key, others have vegetables, tortillas, and 
chili in the nets slung over their backs. 
Huejotzingo has somehow heard the 
maxim of the other Napoleon that armies 
march on their stomachs, and its contend- 
ing forces have a lot of jogging to do on 
carnival day. 

On the central balcony of the mu- 


nicipal palace, the Empress makes her ap- 
(Continued on page 34) 


After the British occupied Madagascar in 1942, the native troops 
were put under the command of officers loyal to France. 
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MADAGASCAR 
VIA LIFEBOAT 


by Harry Patenall 


United States Merchant Marine 


ONE BRIGHT, SUNNY Sunday morning, late in the month of 
June, the Liberty ship, Sebastian Cermeno, was ploughing her way 
through the Indian Ocean, 342 miles southeast of the island of 
Madagascar. We had left Mombasa, Kenya Colony, East Africa, 
after a two-day stay and were bound for Durban, South Africa, on 
our way to South America. 

It still lacked about three-quarters of an hour of chow-time, when 
a terrific concussion shook the ship. One torpedo struck between No. 
3 hatch and the engine room, and another one, a direct hit, in the 
engine room, almost simultaneously. I had just reached the galley 
door on my way below deck to the dry-stores room. Instantane- 
ously all was darkness, and amid smoke and steam, I groped my way 
along the bulkhead toward the nearest door on the starboard side, 
sliding, falling, picking myself up off the deck, for the fuel bunkers 
had been blown up and the oil was forced up between the deck 
plates. When I finally reached the side to go out on deck, I dis- 
covered that the door had been forced shut by the explosion and was 
jammed, so the only thing for me to do was to find my way back 
to the ladder opposite the galley, leading up to the boat-deck. 
After what seemed ages, I made it. 

As I reached the deck outside, I remembered that my papers were 
in my focs’le under my pillow, so it meant a trip back below again. 
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When I reached the focs’le, everything was topsy 
turvy. The air had cleared. Light came in through the 
porthole and I was able to see. Bunks were twisted apart, 
gear spread all over the deck, lockers tilted over, but 
there was my wallet lying directly in front of the door- 
way. My locker was still standing partly upright, the door 
ajar. As I was stripped from the waist up, I could use 
a warm jacket, a sweater or a coat, so I reached in and 
grabbed—guess what! A carton of cigarettes and a 
tropical sun helmet. It is peculiar the way men re-act 
immediately after a torpedoing. One of the boys rushed 
to his focs’le, opened up a carton or two of cigarettes and 
stuffed his pockets and shirt-front full of them; another 
fellow emptied the things he had in one suitcase into 
another one. 

When I reached my station, lifeboat No. 1 was just 
about to be lowered, one man standing in the bow hang- 
ing on to the forward life-line. I jumped into the stern 
and took hold of the other line. As we were being low- 
ered, the after fall-line reel became jammed and we were 
almost pitched into the sea. However, everybody was 
calm, nobody became flustered, and after the launching, 
when the men had clambered down the ladders into the 
boat, we got safely away. 

When we were about thirty yards from the ship, one 
of the crew yelled, “There goes the Sebastian Cermeno,” 
and she slid out of sight, stern first, just as smoothly as 
a submarine submerges, just about ten minutes after we 
had been hit. It is with mixed feelings that one watches 
a large ship disappear from view in such a short lapse of 
time; there is a feeling of awe and sadness together with 
a sense of thankfulness and gratitude that you were not 
with her as she pitched to her watery grave. 

The “sub” had surfaced and was circling around. When 
she came within hailing distance, the commander shouted 
through a megaphone, ordering us to pull up alongside. 
In a thick German accent he asked the name of our ship 
and its tonnage and cargo. As we had dumped our cargo 
at Suez, I imagine he was more than a little disappointed. 
However, he sailed away without any further word and 
we all breathed a sigh of relief. 

We pulled up to lifeboat No. 2 and took off two Navy 
boys, as we had fewer men in our boat. Then, after a 
trip back to the debris to make certain that no survivors 
were clinging to the wreckage, we hoisted sail (a mains’ 
and a small jib-sail) and were on our way 
to South Africa we thought. It is almost 
impossible to navigate a lifeboat; having no 
keel, you travel just about where the winds 
and currents take you. 

We were sixteen in number; eight from 
the Merchant Marine, seven U. S. Navy 
boys from the gun crew, and one passenger, 
an old Scotchman on his way home on ac- 
count of ill health. In all, there were five 
lifeboats that got away; one was thrown 
onto the deck and smashed. 

We started on a northwesterly course, 
while the other four boats headed almost 
due west. All that afternoon it seemed we 
took turns at vomiting, which was probably 
due to nervous reaction; however, the next 
day everyone was well again and in good 
spirits. We had lost sight of the other 
boats during the night. We started ration- 
ing right away: an ounce and a half of 


IN THE CAPITAL 


Tananarive, the capital of Madagascar, has 
a population of about seventy thousand. It 
is situated on a high plateau four thousand 
feet above sea level and though hot its 
climate is healthy. 
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THE BLOOD BOND 


In the presence of a sorcerer two Madagascar natives are performing the ceremo! 

that will make them blood brothers. After each lets a drop of blood fall into tl 

saucer they hold two spears while the sorcerer hits the points twenty times with 
knife to call the spirits to witness the ceremony. 
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“drape white shawls about their Se ee r 

shoulders and carry small umbrellas 5 ee : 
as protection against the sun. 3 


leader, the third mate of our ship, Mr. men lying on your feet, your legs, your 
Townsend, who did wonders in keeping up _‘ thighs. As a rule there would bea couple 
the spirits of all. Our morale was always of boltheads under your -body and your 
high; the boys spun yarns and told jokes; _head was rammed up against an iron brace 
grousing, and very little or the side of the boat, which. it appeared, 
brooding. The topics of conversation cov- _—- waS unable to decide whether to be a. sub- 
j bjecis, from rare diseases to marine or an airplane. The nights were 
Mulligan stew and terribly cold for this was in the winter 


the “jungles.” season in that part of the globe, and as 


subject was food. we had but six blankets we almost froze 
of the Sunday turkey — to death. 


issed on shipboard, but Although we had no means of diversion, 


’ fortunate that we were no cards, no reading matter, the days did 
ty-five minutes later as not seem to be exceptionally long. Often 
everybody would have been at chow, and we would see schools of tuna and schools 


all the mess-rooms, 


especially the crew- of porpoises that would play around the 
ess and the Navy-mess were completely boat. Once we spotted two huge whales 


shambles, and we sporting around that caused us a litile un- 


many casualties. One easiness as they were much too close to the 
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of the crew, crow S-nest at the time, boat. Man-eating sharks, ten to fifteen 
about fifty feet above the deck, had a feet in length, that swam near us at times 
bird’s-eye view of the entire action. The didn’t tend to make us any more cheerful. 
_ immediate results of the explosion was a - At daybreak on the ninth day the mate, 


threw up a sheet who was at the tiller, called out that he 
bridge. The air was sure that he sighted land. Not many 
; heavy beams, oil minutes later, after the morning haze had 
we Carried in the lifted, we were all cheering for, sure 


Water, one small biscuit and two malted 


thrown higher than enough, there was the seacoast with surf 

a half ounce tin of pemmican divided breaking over the beach. 
among Si ¥ the worst; while one We sailed all that day, and just before 
Altho 0 tiller the other fifteen were dusk. we picked out a spot where there 
Indian © , tant it ing to sleep, which was well nigh im- didn’t appear to be any reefs. The sails 
boat, there was ¢ howing Ss boat was but twenty-two were lowered and four men took to the 


1 @ seven-and-a-half foot —_ gars, with the mate at the stern handling 
ine what comfort one _the long steering oar. The breakers were 
a knot with other of terrifying height and although we 


FRANCE’S LARGEST ISLAND COLONY 


© island of Madagascar is 980 miles long and 360 miles wide 
: est breadth. It became a French colony in 1896. 
2 agricultural country if produces among Other crops 
vanilla, coffee, cloves, sugar cane and cocoa. lt 
possesses rich, largely undeveloped mineral resources which 
now being exploited to help the Allied war effort. Below is 

t pousse-pousse which is the favorite vehicle in the 
S of the capital. It takes two men to supply the 

necessary motor power. 
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Three Lions 
PAST AND PRESENT 

Native graves are marked by carved poles, or 

aloals, like these above. Below, natives are 

watching a soccer game from the hills which 
surround Tananarive. 


wanted to turu back, it was too late; so 
ahead we went like a bat out of hell. It 
was the most exciting ride I have ever 
experienced. A couple of minutes of 
skipping heart-beats as the boat twisted 
sidewise and was righted, the last two 
huge breakers over the stern wetting us 
to the skin, and then we were all flounder- 
ing ashoreeas we grasped a long tow- 
line. At last! On the beach! Stumbling 
and falling and reeling around like drunk- 
en men. We hadn’t realized how weak 
we had become. After securing the line 


. to a half-buried log, we all set out gather- 


ing drift wood off the beach and soon had 
a roaring fire going. After drying our 
clothes, we put up a lean-to, using the 
boat tarp and the sails. We were then 
all set for the night. Although it was 
desolate desert land, with no habitation 
within sight, we found out later that 
where we had come in was the only hun- 
dred yards within miles where we 
wouldn’t have been dashed to almost cer- 


Three Lions 


tain death on the rocky reefs that rose 
up dangerously. 

Early in the morning of July 6, our 
tenth day, the mate and Prejean, one of 
the gun crew, from Louisiana, who spoke 
French, headed inland over the sand 
dunes, while three other scouting parties 
set out in other directions. It was only 
a couple of hours later when all returned 
saying that it was practically impossible 
to make their way through the thick, 
dwarfed underbrush with its thorny 
bushes and cacti with thousands of 
piercing needles. They were unable to 
locate any trail and there was no sign of 
a village, although they had seen creatures 
they thought were wild bulls and which 
later turned out to be natives’ long- 
horned Brahma cattle. Two of the parties 
reported nothing within miles in either 
direction up and down the rocky beach. 
One of the boys captured a large turtle, 
so Scotty, who had been a steward, cut 
it up and cooked it in the only bucket we 
had in the boat. After eating biscuits and 
pemmican for so long it was a grand treat. 

On the afternoon of the following day 
we sighted two figures approaching along 
the beach from the east. The mate went 
to meet them and returned with a black 
native attired in nothing but a loin cloth 
and a straw hat, carrying a couple of hol- 
low gourds and driving a small calf be- 
fore him. After reaching camp, although 
the native could speak no word of Eng- 
lish, the mate decided to trail along with 
him to whatever place he was headed for. 

The next afternoon, the mate returned 
to the beach with the chief of a neigh- 
boring village who carried an assegai, a 
long, well balanced throwing spear. With 
him were other natives who brought us 
gourds of clabber milk, and water and 
boiled manioc roots, which were disposed 
of in almost less time than it takes to tell. 
The mate and Prejean squatted in a circle 
with the chief and his men and, with a 
stack of Egyptian pound notes on the 
sand in front of them, started to dicker 
with the natives, trying to persuade them 
to act as guides to the seaport of Tulear 
far to the northwest. After much palaver 
the chief and his second in command fin- 
ally agreed to attempt it. So off they all 
went, the mate assuring us that he would 
send back for us as soon as possible. 

We were awakened about five o’clock 
on the morning of our thirteenth day 
after abandoning ship by the arrival of 
the first white man we had seen on the 
island, a large, jovial Frenchman, Mon- 
siere Acquie, Chef de Poste of Androka, 
a small port south of Tulear on the waters 
of Mozambique Channel. Everyone was 
jubilant. Rescued at last! After break- 
ing camp all of us set out with Acquie 
and his Malagachy natives over the ap- 
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British Information Service 


HIDES FOR WAR 


The Allies gained a rich prize when they oc- 
cupied Madagascar. Among many valuable 
products are the hides which the island is now 
converting into shoes for the British army. 


parently trackless desert land until, after 
a long march over extremely rough ter- 
rain, we finally reached a native village 
of many small thatched huts. 

We were to see hundreds of these vil- 
lages, some a mere handful of thatched 
huts often erroneously believed to be 
deserted, while others comprised scores of 
dwellings. The majority of huts are very 
meagerly furnished: a few gourds, per- 
haps a petrol tin or two, and the inevi- 
table floor mat woven from rafia or the 
sisal plant, of which there is an abund- 
ance because it is one of Madagascar’s 
principal crops, an enormous amount of 
which is exported to other countries. 
Some of the dwelling places are built so 
low that one has to enter the doorway 
almost on his hands and knees. The wo- 
men remain indoors due to the intense 
heat of the sun during most of the day. 
The Malagachy men wear little except a 
loin-cloth and a small hand-woven straw 
hat, and perhaps a pair of goat-hide san- 
dals, while the women wear little more 
than a rough homespun sack skirt. 

After turning us over to a near-white, 
educated Malagachy, very small and self- 
important, whom we immediately dubbed 
“Little Caesar,” on account of his dicta- 
torial manner in ordering the natives 
about. Acquie told us he had to leave at 
once to make further arrangements along 
the road to Androka, and left in a filan- 
zana, a sedan chair swung from two long 
poles on the shoulders of four men. Little 
Caesar, after the departure of Acquie, 
had the natives bring out an enormous 
round deep platter about three feet in 
diameter, piled high with curried rice, 
chicken and fish, which disappeared with 
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unbelievable rapidity, handful after hand- 
ful, into our greedy mouths. 

Immediately after our hasty repast we 
were bundled into two-wheeled ox-carts— 
there were five of them—drawn by a span 
of Madagascar Brahma bullocks. The 
wagon-tongue with a cross-tree rides free 
behind the humps on the animals’ backs. 
The driver sits in front of the body of 
the cart on the shaft, with a crude whip 
in his hand, almost continually pinching 
the base of the animals tails and at the 
same time emitting a clucking sound, and 
as they jog slowly along he occasionally 
bursts forth into a weird chant. These 
natives on the island are merely over- 
grown children forever laughing and jok- 
ing; I have seldom seen one of them 
angry, although the chiefs and the very 
old wear a very solemn expression most 
of the time. Our progress over the trail 
was naturally very slow and it was a long 
tedious trip which ended at the two-room 
adobe hut which Little Caesar made his 
home. 

The passing of the following unevent- 
ful day en route brought us in the eve- 
ning to another small compound of native 
huts, where we were met by our mate and 
Acquie and a French doctor who gave us 
a physical examination and a dose of 
quinine. At this place we were issued 
our first wearing apparel, the uniform 
of the Malagachy police. Following din- 


ner we stood around the fire, most of us - 


more or less restless as we realized that 
we were getting nearer and nearer to 
civilization. We learned from the mate 
that the American consul in Tananarive, 
the capital, had been contacted and we 
were to be taken there; a journey that 
could be made in about a week. : 
Shortly after daybreak the next day, 
the party started on its way again. Our 
vehicles were an automobile with four 
passengers, the ox-carts, and two filan- 
zanas, One for Scotty and one for me, 
with eight native carriers. Seated in one 
of these crude chairs suspended between 
two long poles carried on the shoulders of 
four men is a most comfortable way of 
traveling. This method of transporta- 
tion is widely used in some parts of the 
island, especially by officials and physi- 
cians in order to reach faraway villages. 
With unending amazement I marveled at 
the ease with which these carriers ex- 
changed places, two of them gliding 
smoothly out from under the shafts while 
two more slipped into their places. The 
rhythm was perfect; if your eyes were 
closed the exchange was almost imper- 
ceptible. These fellows’ endurance is al- 
most unbelievable. Walking, trotting, 
running they go on for hour after hour 
without the least sign of fatigue. I 
watched them all day long and could not 
understand how they did it. I counted 


the number of paces they walked before 
breaking into a trot and then back into 
a walk; I watched for some word from 
one of them, for some sign as to when 
to switch places; they were laughing, jok- 
ing or singing as they swung along, and 
not even a glance was exchanged between 
them as they traded positions. I never 
did discover the secret of their extraor- 
dinary teamwork. 

As we approached a village they would 
without fail break into a run. When they 
arrived at some villages they would ex- 
ecute a dozen or so dance-steps before 
lowering the filanzana. At almost every 
village they would try to collect a handful 
of manioc roots, perhaps a chicken, or a 
few sweet potatoes, while Scotty and I 
had to shake hands with each and every- 
one of the male inhabitants. At a few 
villages the very old men and women 
would bow very solemnly and kiss our 
hands ; the younger girls and women gen- 
erally hovered in the background with 
broad grins on their faces. 

It was about mid-afternoon when we 
sighted Androka. The carriers quickened 
their pace and it was not long before we 
were racing into the small settlement; it 
was an exciting, whirlwind finish with my 
men taking the lead in the homestretch, 
coming in ahead of Scotty’s men by a 
length and a half, amid the cheers and 
yells of hundreds of Malagachy. After 
a very brief stop-over we bade adieu to 
our good friend, Acquie. All of us 
climbed in the truck and started at once 
upon our long trip to the capital. 

After several days of travel through 
mountainous country, small towns, and 
villages we reached Antsirabe where a 
small train makes the run to Tananarive, 
the capital of the island, in six hours. 

Tananarive is a city of steps. It is sit- 
uated on the high central plateau of 
Imerina, of volcanic origin, which com- 
prises nearly one-fourth of the area of 
the island. Although it is hot in the sum- 
mer and cold in the winter, the climate is 
considered quite salubrious because its 
altitude is four thousand feet above sea 
level. The one principal avenue, the 
Boulevard de Maréchal Pétain as it was 
then called, is a very broad street with 
flower beds in the middle running from 
the railway station to the large market 
several blocks away. ‘Tananarive is a red 
and yellow city, so vertical in parts that 
you can count the houses. There are 
steps of every kind, broad and stately, 


curious and artistic, narrow and winding, ~~ 
mysterious and beckoning, cru:nbled and 


filthy, a hundred to the acre. Every- 


- where are cliffs, spires, churches and 


palaces perched on these cliffs, mostly 

the creation of the former Huva kings, 

queens and ministers. The streets are 
(Continued on page 33) 
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SING-SONG RIVER IN TEXAS 


OF COURSE we were scared! 

Landsmen, who haven't been in a boat 
for months, always are when they hit 
that first stretch of rough water. But 
it wasn’t merely rough water. Something 
new was added! The long, slender wil- 
low tree leaned out squarely over that 
rushing current. The water surged over 
it in white foam. We would hit it head- 
on. We couldn’t miss... 

Fred and I had been on the water 
about thirty minutes. Our boat was 


by Jee Austell Small 
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heavily loaded. We were headed down 
the Colorado River of Texas on a leis- 
urely cruise. “Iwo fairly swift stretches 
of water had already been encountered, 
but nothing to compare with this angry 
rip of liquid! 

The river split here into two channels 
around a huge gravel island. We had 
taken the left hand fork. It was the 
wrong one! A blind dog could see that 
now. But it was too late to turn back. 

I tripped the motor as we crossed the 


SUNSET IN TEXAS 


The Colorado River of Texas meanders through relatively flat country to find 

its way to the Gulf of Mexico. Here and there are swift rapids, but long 

stretches of the river are an invitation to the boatsman who wants to loaf and 
invite his soul. 


everpresent shallow spot at the initial fall 
in the river bed and the current sucked 
us forward. Without power, you are 
helpless. You just sit tight, grip the 
rails and try to keep your face from turn- 
ing white. You don’t succeed. 

We were already half way down the 
narrow stretch, speeding along like a 
chip on a mill race, when we saw the 
willow. It drooped out across the water 
in an evil arc. It looked like the thing 
was grimacing ominously at us. The 
current hit it head-on, then humped over 
the tree in angry white billows. In my 
mind I could see our precious supplies 


. strung out down the river, rushing along 


merrily, sinking as they went. It would 
be a rough walk back home... 

This left hand fork was narrow. The 
tree reached out halfway across it. But 
we entertained no forlorn hope of steer- 
ing out of the current and into the nice 
quiet water on the yon end of that tree. 
It would have been like trying to kill a 
duck by swimming him to death. 

We hit that willow going full speed. 
The bow reared up and the terrific push 
on the stern shot us up and across that 
tree like a turpentined tomcat clearing a 
low rail fence! 

We picked up the sensation of flying on 
that jump! Perhaps our boat did not 
jump; maybe we didn’t fly through the 
air like a prodded pelican. But it felt 
like we’d left our stomachs back yonder 
at the willow! You get that sensation 
sometimes when you're coming in for a 
landing in a plane. You're flying then. 
We guessed, by golly, that we were flying 
in that boat! We still believe it. 

There was only about a half pint of 
water inside when we lazed into quiet 
water again. 

Fred Gipson closed his lower jaw with 
the palm of his hand and pulled a 
mustached upper lip back over white 
teeth. “That’s worse’n riding a bucking 
mustang, going over a contraption like 
that!” he said. “You can at least quit a 
bronc when he gets to bucking dirty and 
rears up for a back-over roll. But when 
a current like that catches you, it’s sit 
tight, get a strangle hold on your heart 
and pray to God that you haven’t forgot 
how to swim!” 

My lips were splotchy. They trembled 
a little when I pulled them tight in a 
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THE TEXAS LONGHORN 


The longhorn cattle which once were common 

throughout Texas are rapidly becoming extinct. 

Plans are being made for special reservations 

for these creatures so that they will not dis- 
appear entirely. 


smile I didn’t feel. “Yeah,” I said slow- 
ly. “Yeah, you bet!” It was all I 
could think to say right then. Besides, 
I didn’t feel much like talking... . 

For six months Fred Gipson and I had 
been planning this cruise down the Colo- 
rado River of Texas which rises in the 
western part of the state and flows into 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is a modest river 
in comparison to the great Colorado 
which flows through the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, but it has a special lazy 
charm of its own. Still it can be mean 
as hell at times as we learned when we 
hit that willow stretch. 


splash, and those enchanting, gurgling 
little sounds of water running over rocks 
in the shallows. It’s a sing-song river 
all right. Night and day, since time im- 
mortal, those splashing, gurgling sounds 
of restless water have ceased not once. 
It is a sound you get used to, that song 
of the river. It haunts you back home 
over a work-laden desk on a hot, listless 
afternoon. You would call it, I suppose, 
a river’s personality. Whatever it is, I 
like it. It literally sings you to sleep 
nights, 

It is a little hard to believe, but we 
didn’t make a single portage on the en- 
tire trip. We ran the rapids instead! 
And some of those white chutes of boil- 
ing water made us wish we had portaged 
before we got through them! On every 
one you swear that you'll portage the 
next. But once that suck of the cur- 
rent grabs your boat, you are going down 
that particular stretch of rapids. You 
don’t have a chance to catch a close 
scrutiny of it and then decide. It’s a 
one way ticket to adventure then. And 
you don’t enjoy it a bit until the ride is 
over. Then you start getting ready for 
the next one. It’s like jumping off a 
cliff. You know the thing is dangerous, 
but the urge to do it is there just the 
same. 

Our first rough spot of the day came 
about two miles down from our camping 
spot of the night before. The stream 
made a sharp turn here and broke up 
into two channels. Again we decided on 
the left one and again we saw too late 
that it wasn’t a wise decision. The water 
fairly bounced us across a spot where 
granite rocks stuck their ugly heads up at 
us. The motor struck and I had to cut 
off the power. We scraped over the 
rugged shelf, 


Now the channel took a “leaning bend” 
and the current fairly shot us at a bank 
that was lined with drooping willows, 
snagged logs, brush and trash. We went 
under those willow limbs like a scared 
alley cat with a bulldog on his tail! 

If we had hit a solid spot—it still hurts 
to have such thoughts! Even to have 
been caught broadside up against those 
clogged brush heaps and logs that were 
matted and entwined in the drooping 
willows would have swamped us in that 
current. 

But our rabbit's foot didn’t jolt out 
of the old watch pocket. We slurped on 
through those willows, ducking, cussing, 
dodging logs and brush, scared groggy. 
We had a boat full of trash when we 
saw the sunlight again. But we still had 
achaat rs. 

It’s nice to lean back and watch an 
ever-changing panorama of river life 
float lazily by as you ride in a boat twelve 
feet long and powered by an outboard 
motor. With a little indulgence on the 
reader’s part, I’d like to give my version 
of the “lure of the river.” 

It was mid-morning. Fred reclined 
lazily, resting his elbows on the bed roll. 
Our shirts were off. The sun felt warm 
on our bodies. We hummed old darky 
river tunes. The peaceful serenity of 
river life was beginning to make itself 
felt. Always it seemed to be quiet—a 
silence punctured only by the drowsy 
hum of our little motor and the swish, 
swash of waves lapping against the bow 
of our tiny craft. 

Then a bend. A typical scene unfolded 
as we cruised slowly around the gentle 
curve. Here the river spread. out into a 
wide, shallow rippling ribbon of silver. 
To our left, a group of bottom Negroes 
labored in slow motion, their swinging 


CONVOY ON THE COLORADO 


With justifiable pride this pair of Canadian geese convoys a family of fluffy youngsters 
near the willow fringed bank of the Colorado of Texas. 


The sun was yawning when we pulled 
in to the bank that first day. Those long, 
streamlined bends have a language all 
their own: “Come’on boys, just one more 
bend. Look what we have for you 
around this one!” And you keep right 
on traveling until dusk runs you in!” 

Fred built a camp fire and_ started 
throwing some food together while I set 
out two throw lines. I’d brought. along 
a rather unpleasant smelling bait known 
as “Red Devil.” 

But it got results. In ten minutes that 
line in our “backyard” started jerking 
sporadically. I walked over and took 
off a beautiful three-pound catfish. 

After supper, it’s a rare privilege to 
watch darkness settle down over the river 
bottoms, see the red glow fade into that 
deeping gloom cast by the river banks, 
hear the night birds cry, rising fish 
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hoes weeding out fields of tassling corn 
and growing cotton. Occasionally I cut 
the motor and we would listen to their 
rich, droaning melodies floating out 
across the still water—a_ strangling, 
haunting memory of the deep South of 
long ago. 

Many, having never seen a boat pro- 
pelled by a motor before, left their hoes 
and plows and lined the river banks to 
watch entranced, until an ever-present 
bend shut us out of their world. 

Flapping their wings lazily, a pictur- 
esque flock of snow-white river cranes 
rose from a pile of driftwood and glided 
carelessly by a dozing darky. He was 
leaning back against a tree on the cool, 
shady bank. The green branches of a 
drooping willow partly hid the dissembled 
straw of a much worn hat, but his 
patched overalls and muddy feet stood out 
boldly—a typical example of the river 
men of his race. 

A slight breeze sprang up, stirring the 
placid water into millions of bright, 
sparkling diamonds and causing the 
whispering willows to emit a sort of 
droaning lullaby. Restful, sleepy, sing, 
song river, its slow, shifting movement 
rolling on forever. 

That’s life cruising down a lazy river. 

coe ae OO 

One day we ate lunch on the tip end 
of a peninsula formed by a small creek 
slanting into the river. A short rest in 
the shade of a giant cottonwood and we 


WHO ARE THE STRANGERS? 


Although only a few of the large wild animals 

remain, animal life in Texas is still varied. 

This young deer was surprised while grazing 
near the Colorado. 


were ready for the liquid highway again. 

Fishing on such a trip is what you 
read about in books! You run across 
spots that are so removed from the aver- 
age fisherman, so inaccessible by the old 
fishing bus, that your lips pull back in- 
voluntarily in a smile that resembles a 
mule eating briars! 

That spot over by the towering rock 
bluffs looks good. There’s a blanket of 
moss growing in that seepage on the 
lower bank, and a scattering of lily pads 
protruding from a cracked smile in the 
rough rock surface at water level. There’s 
some soil in the crack. A trickle of 
water grass bows over the water here. 

That’s where he’s waiting! An old 
mossback. Easy now. Cut the motor. 
Coast in. Make a long cast. Sit that old 
battered plug into the grass. Jerk back 
gently on the old rod. That’s it—the 
plug slides off, plunks lightly into the 
water just like a big, fat insect jumping 
in before he thought. 

Did the river bottom explode or was 
that really a fish? It was a fish all 
right! He’s hooked too. The old moss- 
back is heading for deep water. That 
rod is bending double. The bass jumps. 
Your face is flushed. You babble out in- 
coherent, excited little expressions. By 
golly, he’s a real papa! 

That’s the kind of thing I’m talking 
about. ... 

ak OR een 

He was standing there on the river 
bank. His frame was long, gangling. 
He was drooped into a crooked slouch of 
standing rest that is so typical of river 
darkies. His name was Christopher 
Jacobson. Six little Jacobsons blackened 
up the scenery around him. Christopher 
smiled widely when we pulled in and 
asked to examine his home-made rod and 
reel. It consisted of about everything a 
river Negro could get his hands on. The 
recipe went something like this: a willow 
pole, a corn cob, an empty tap holder 
pushed down on a whittled thread spool 
and attached to the pole by a nail, a 
wooden handle, and some rough cotton 
cord, 

But the thing actually worked. That 
corn cob kept the rod from turning in 
the old darky’s hand. It was made se- 
cure to the rod with bailing wire. That 
was the first home-made rod and reel 
(especially reel!) I’d ever seen. 

“Caught a ‘leven poun cat wife it 
yes’tiddy !”” Christopher admitted modest- 
ly. He smiled some more. 

a wie. 

It looked wild, that creek which found 
its indolent way into the Colorado— 
wild, lonely and beautiful. It was the 
kind of a thing that needed exploring. 
The sun was in a mid-afternoon lethargy. 
It would slow up our progress but who 
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READY TO STRIKE 


In Texas, near the rivers or elsewhere, the rattle: 

may contest the right-of-way, The venomous snak¢ 

that confines itself to the wooded river banks is the 
copperhead, 


was trying to break speed...records? 

The creek was beautiful all right. 
Giant pinoaks, grassy banks, long, wind- 
ing logs, and the water looked polluted 
with catfish. It was one of those spots 
you would like to camp a week on. But 
we were to be gone only four days. 

We found a good camping spot that 
night. The river made a great split here 
to form an island about one mile long 
by some two hundred yards wide. We 
camped on the island. The left hand 
fork of the river here was deep and fairly 
swift. Drooping willows leaned out over 
the stream. Lengthening shadows cast an 
unreal haze over the silent water. 

We explored the island and then 
started cooking supper. It was getting 
late. The forest of great cottonwoods 
and towering pinoaks was still and beau- 
tiful about us. The slanting red-gold 
rays of a setting sun found little holes 
in the forest wall and sewed threads of 

(Continued on page 32) 


IN FULL BLOOM 


In Texas as elsewhere throughout the Southwest 
cacti are common. When they are in full bloom they 
present a superb spectacle. 


under the ever watchful eyes of the 
English soldiery, that Jeanne spent 
her interminable days of humiliating 
imprisonment. On this wall a hand 
—not hers—wrote many years ago 
the sublime answer to the inquisitori- 
al question, “Jeanne, are thou in a 
state of grace?” ... “If I am, may 
God keep me in it: if I am not, may 
He put me tn tt.” 

Time has dealt gently, if strangely, 
with the ancient stones of this city. 
While the winds and rains had ef- 
faced much of the painted and sculp- 
tured fruits of man’ssimagining, they 
had created works of their own, in- 
tricate and fantastic, weaving over 
facade and tower, porch and eaves a 
veritaLle lace. This half human, half 
natural iconography, fragile and ac- 
cidental, would be impossible to du- 
plicate, if ever harsher times touched 
it with desecrating hands. 

* k Kk x 


In a corner of the old market-place, 
on the exact spot where the Maid 
had been burned, they were dedicat- 
ing a monument. The grandiloquent 
ceremony had attracted an immense 
concourse of folk from every land 
under heaven—almost as many as 
had the burning, five hundred years 
before. It was essentially the same 
crowd. The garments had changed, 
but not the inner being. Many of us 
that day were enjoying in imagination 
what we were deprived of in reality. 
Lulled to drowsiness by the rhythm 
of pietistical words, we were dream- 
ing of a living creature in the place 
of the statue. 

We saw Jeanne tied hand and foot 
to a stout stake planted in the middle 
of an enormous mound of dry wood 
and faggots. ... Her mental suffer- 
ing at that moment, we fancied, had 
reached vertiginous depths. In a 
minute now she would feel the flames 
about her feet. There was no escape 
possible, In her blackest hours, back 
there in the cell, there had been hope 
of liberation. Even when she heard 
the death sentence pronounced, there 
had been hope; at least the dread 
doom was then some hours distant. 
Now her hands and feet were tied to 
death. In a moment the unspeakable 
torment of roasting would begin. 
“Jesus, gentle Jesus!” she sobbed... . 

The executioner’s torch was ap- 
plied to the lower faggots. Just a 
warmth at first. Then one sharp 
lick of pain. Then a gust of bitter 
smoke. Then faster and faster came 
the licks of the hellish tongues. Ah, 
there was no agony comparable to 
this! It was worse by far than any- 
thing human imagining had conceived 
of. If only she had been able to 
combat it, to flee from it, to cope 
with it by resisting it somehow. But 
the soles of her feet were cooking, 
and she could not tear them loose. 
Now the flames were consuming her 
white smock. Thread by thread she 
was being denuded before the gap- 
ing populace. She had not foreseen 
this horror—that her white virgin 
body should be a feast for ten thou- 
sand obscene eyes. Instinctively she 


wanted to cover her femininity with- 


her hands, and tried in vain to tear 
them loose from the post to whicl: 
they were lashed. Her thick hair might 
have protected her, like Eve in the 
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ROUEN—CITY OF MARTYRDOM 
(Continued from page 8) 


garden, but it was burning in a great 
stench about her shoulders. “Jesus, 
gentle Jesus!” 

Now modesty, innate dignity, hu- 
man self-restraint were swept away in 
a surge of excruciating pain. Her 
toes were burning like little sputter- 
ing torches. The flesh of her legs, 
her back, her breasts were blackening. 
But Jeanne’s body was stout: she was 
of peasant stock. Her nerves and 
bones and sinews would resist a while 
yet. ... A gust of wind drove the 
smoke from before her dimming 
eyes, and she caught a last glimpse 
of serried gables and  sun-gilded 
spires. “O Rouen, Rouen,’ she 
moaned. “It is by thee I am dying!” 


* * * * 


That evening we followed the seri- 
ous-faced throng into the cathedral. 
The great bourdon was sounding the 
slow invitation to worship, setting 
the air, the tower, the ground be- 
neath our feet to throbbing. The last 
light of a fine May day was dying in 
the sky. From the monumental door- 
way of the church floated something 
of the Rouen smell, incense, chill, de- 
cay. 

The nave was a blaze of light, in 
as much as so vast an edifice could 
be completely illuminated. Light here 
seemed to have weight and to sink to 
the bottom; it grew fainter as it 
moved up the columns until the 
vaulted roof was lost in darkness— 
like a forest on a black night, lighted 
near the ground by the torches of a 
merry-making troup, while the upper 
branches were left to mystery and 
sleep. Near the high altar, far, far 
away a thousand candles fluttered. 
A hundred others twinkled before the 
statue of the Virgin, like fireflies in 
a perfumed night. 

The ceremony was on a scale alto- 
gether worthy of the saint they were 
magnifying; and nowhere on earth 
was there a house more fitting for 
such a ceremony. In olden times 
these colossal churches were fre- 
quently filled with worshippers, 
though twenty-five thousand* souls 
could find standing room within their 
walls. The ten thonsand that were 
gathered here tonight were amply 
sufficient to revive something of an 
almost forgotten glory. As for the 
participants—the choir, the ushers, 
the clergy—these had probably never 
been surpassed in number and splen- 
dor, even in the enviable thirteenth 
century. 

A sigh of admiration swept over 
the multitude, like a breeze over a 
field of standing wheat, as the pro- 
cession composed of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and a host of lesser 
prelates filed in sumptuous chasubles 
and stoles down the interminable 
central aisle, a hundred choir-boys in 
scarlet vestments, carrying tall tapers 
and crosses, going before them. In- 
deed, everything was done as only 
beauty-loving France could do it, 

In one respect this ceremony was 
more nearly perfect than were like 
events in the Middle-Ages: then they 
had not had Bach’s D minor Fugue 
or an instrument to play it on. Now 
the music was on the same gigantic 
scale as the ritual and the edifice 
housing it. And we bowed our heads 
in complete surrender as a wind 


charged with all the glories of heaven 
bore the gorgeous, slow moving pro- 
cession along. 
kk Oe Ok 

The year of our Lord 1944...A 
strange clamor fills the night sky. A 
flock of winged monsters incredibly 
noisy and destructive hover over the 
defenseless houses nestled in the curve 
of the river. These are Allied planes 
come on an errand of crucifying 
mercy—come to rid the city of an 
odious invader. Medieval Rouen had 
grown immensely of late years, had 
become one of the most important 
railway junctions and the leading in- 
land port of France, richer than Bor- 
deaux, richer even than Marseille. 
Her great riches had, alas! been her 
undoing, for they had sharpened the 
covetousness of a mighty neighbor to 
the north. For the second time with- 
in the memory of certain of its aged 


inhabitants this town had been occu- , 


pied by ruthless German hordes . . - 

Tonight poor Rouen is being tor- 
tured, that through partial death she 
may live again. The thunder of great 
explosions and the sharp rattle of 
lesser ones swell into an infernal 
diapason. The blackness is probed by 
white fingers of light and torn by 
rocket flares and blinding reddish 
flames. Tongues of flame spurt up 
through murky billows of smoke. 
Showers of sparks mark the fall of 
charred beams and rafters. “O Rouen, 
Rouen, par toi je meurs!”? The 
ancient curse is being fulfilled. It is. 
the proud city which is on the funeral 
pyre now. Out of some festering 
dungeon a wraith has been driven by 
the heat, and through the narrow,. 
ruin-encumbered streets she runs, 
beating with vain hands at the flames. 
which are consuming her floating hair 
and her white prison smock 
“Jésus, gentil Jésus!” 


HOLLAND ON THE EVE OF INVASION 
(Continued from page 19) 


adds one more obstacle to the move- 
ment of men and machines in the 
task of invasion. The stagnant waters 
have made war a carnival time for 
mosquitoes and duckweed. 

The Dutch have always used sail- 
boats and barges and waterways much 
as in the United States we use auto- 
mobiles, trucks and highways. In 
rural districts the farmer went to 
milk his cows or gather his bulbs or 
tend his fields in a boat. He poled 
around in a wherry to inspect his 
black-and-white Holsteins tethered so 
many yards apart, in order that they 
might not wonder and should eat only 
the grass around them. Cows thus 
seemed to grow in rows with the neat- 
ness of trees and the military exact- 
ness of bulbs in rectangles. In tulip 
time, one of the wondrous sights of the 
world, the earth was a Jacob’s coat 
of many colors in patch after patch 
of tulip, hyacinth and daffodil, all 
sewn together with the rich black 
thread of soil, and never a single 
flower out of line. Those bulbs of 
world fame were ground up by the 
marauding Germans for ersatz coffee. 
Flat as a fluke Holland stretched 
from horizon to horizon, painted in 
flowers, picked out in the white tri- 
angles of sails that belonged to boats 
apparently sailing on fields. Now 
many of those fields are under water. 

With all her native sailors, Hol- 
land has so many children she did 
not know what to do when it came 
to putting them in the navy. There 
were not enough boats. So she cre- 
ated the Amphibians, a force of men 
neither soldiers nor sailors nor yet 
marines, who wore the blue jacket 
and cap of the navy and the green 
pants and puttees of the army. They 
kept watch in watery places like Zee- 
land, among the eeleries and oysteries 


of the southern part of the country. 

The Dutch army uniform was 
smart: pale green cloth with high- 
collared jackets, bucket caps and 
black boots, with or without spurs. 
The pale green men moved largely 
on bicycles, “moving forward while 
sitting down” as Karel Capek de- 


scribed it. There were cycling 
trumpeters and flutists and even 
drummers. Behind the cyclists fol- 


lowed trucks laden with spare wheels, 
since stopping to mend punctures. 
while bullets zipped around would 
have been impractical. 

In peace time the cyclists were one 
of the few dangers to pedestrians. 
There was at least one bicycle to 
every person. People on foot took 
their lives in their hands when they 
crossed the roads of towns, for there 
were few policemen and fewer traffic 
signals. Sweethearts and friends and 
soldiers cycled arm in arm and so 
had four wheels to rest upon at the 
rare places where signals impeded 
their headlong dash. If it rained, 
they cycled under umbrellas. Deliv- 
ery boys jcycled in sabots, called 
klompen, put on over their ordinary 
shoes. Ladies cycled in fur coats. 
Clubs cycled in droves. Two adults 
would mount a tandem, sling the 
children amidships, add a dog or two 
in a carrier-basket aft, and go forth 
for whole hurtling Sundays. The 
son of the head of a certain airline 
escaped from the Germans on his 
bicycle—and reached Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. 

This feat characterizes the spirit 
of the Free Netherlanders who are 
among the bravest underground fight- 
ers in Europe today. In the convic- 
tion that their hour of final triumph 
is drawing near they are fighting with 
redoubled vigor. 
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O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


SAVE OUR FORESTS 


The problem of preventing forest fires 
has always been a serious one in America. 
In these days it is more serious than ever. 
Forest fires cause enormous losses in 
watersheds, timber, water power and man 
power. How important these losses are 
needs no emphasis. 

Our need for wood is greater than ever. 
A flat-top plane carrier and a battleship 
take as much as three hundred thousand 
board feet of flooring for each deck. The 
mosquito bombers that have caused so 
much serious damage to Berlin are made 
mostly of wood. Paper parachutes, used 
to drop supplies to our troops, are made 
from pulp wood. The little torpedo pa- 
trol boats such as Bulkley used to evacu- 
ate General MacArthur from Bataan are 
seventy-five feet long and built almost en- 
tirely of wood. It takes twenty-three mil- 
lion board feet a year to build the pon- 
toons used by our soldiers at the front. An 
average tree will provide enough cellulose 
to make seven thousand five hundred rifle 
cartridges. 

These are some of the more obvious 
military uses to which the wood in our 
forests is being put. The civilian uses of 
wood are, of course, manifold. 

Claude Wickard, our Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has dramatized the sinister facts 
about forest fires in a short questionnaire 
which we think may interest our mem- 
bers :— ; 


1. About how many five room frame homes 
could be built with the amount of timber 
that is killed by United States forest fires 
each year? 

50,000 homes? 125,000 homes? 215,000 
homes? 

2. Is the total area burned over by the 210,- 
000 forest fires we have each year about 
as big as— 

Yosemite National Park? Lake Michigan? 
New York State? 

3. How many fighter planes could be built 
with the number of man-hours of labor 
tied up each year in fighting United States 
forest fires? 

1002 +8002 500? 

4, What causes the majority of forest fires? 
Lightning? Man? Spontaneous combus- 
tion? 

5. Why are forest fires a greater danger than 
ever? 

ANSWERS (Don’t peek! ) 


1, More than 215,000 _five-room-homes— 
enough to house the entire 1940 popula- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 

2. Close to 3,000,000 acres, more than the 
land area of New York State. 

3. More than 800 fighter planes can be built 
with ‘almost 1,000,000 man-days of labor 
which United States forest and woods fires 
drain each year from factories and farms. 

4. Man causes ninety percent of all United 
States forest fires. Pure and simple care- 
lessness on the part of honest, law-abiding 
American citizens—like you—accounts for 
the vast majority of the destruction. 

. Lumber, a critical war material, is vital in 
peace-time reconstruction. With the short- 
age of manpower, fewer people are avail- 
able to watch for and put out forest fires. 
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CANNONBALL AROUND THE WORLD 


The U. S. Army’s latest “secret weapon” 
to help blast the Japs out of Burma is 
11,500 miles long! Revealed for the first 
time recently are the details of The Can- 
nonball, the Army’s newest “expediter.” 
On through schedules, over two oceans, 
touching four continents, it flashes from 
the mainland of the United States across 
islands, seas, deserts, mountains, and 
jungles to the shores of India, half-way 
across the world, in three and one-half 
days. There, turned around in a matter 
of minutes, it speeds back with strategic 
tungsten, mica, and other high priority 
materials for America’s war production 
plants which, in record time, turn them 
into invaluable machines of war. It is the 
super-special aerial supply service of the 
Army’s world-girdling, record-breaking 
Air Transport Command and it marks a 
unique high point in the exciting history 
of America’s war time flying. 

Geared to speed special supplies to the 
jungle warriors of Lieutenant General Jo- 
seph Stillwell’s heroic command, who 
have fought their way back over the 
mountains from India to drive the Japs 
from Burma, The Cannonball is the 
world’s fastest long range transportation 
scheme. Day and night, on split-second 
schedules, the big four-engine units of The 
Cannonball thunder down the Caribbean 
and across the Guianas to the Amazon, 
head eastward over the Atlantic from Bra- 
zil, span Africa in one leap from the Gold 
Coast to the Nile, dip onto the sands of 
Arabia and out across an arc of the Indian 
Ocean to deliver rush priority passengers 
and cargo to a North India port scarcely 
three days from the American mainland. 
At the India base, they load special car- 
goes of strategic war material and, scarce- 
ly before the engines have a chance to 
cool, they’re on their way back over the 
11,500-mile route to end up at their U. S. 
home port in scarcely more than another 
three days. Nearly 24,000 miles in 180 
hours! It has clipped a good day from 
the best previous schedule time to the 
battle area on the opposite side of the 
globe. Equally important, by stepping 
up all related handling and servicing rou- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


tines, it is making two airplanes do the 
same cargo-carrying job that three were 
capable of doing less than a year ago. 

To maintain its record of high speed 
operations The Cannonball has put 
into practise all of the tricks that Pan 
American’s veteran ocean-flying skippers 
and transport experts have learned in fif- 
teen years of flying the world’s airways. 
To keep schedule, The Cannonball's crews 
must log better than two miles for every 
minute they’re away from their Flovida 
base in the air and on the ground, until 
the big transport’s wheels touch the same 
runways again—with the dust of the In- 
dian plains still on them—a little over 
seven days later. 

Part of this system is accounted for by 
the first “around-the-clock technique”. 
This means that the big ships are booked 
out on schedule, night or day, regardless 
of winds or weather. Another part of the 
record speed is accounted for by the 
streamlining of the ground crews which 
have developed a high-precision routine 
to load, unload, service, refuel, and clear 
The Cannonball minutes faster than has 
ever been done before. ‘Those minutes 
saved, when multiplied by the number of 
stops in the trek across half the world, 
pile up into precious hours. And hours, 
when battles are being waged, make up 
the most precious element of warfare. An- 
other factor is paint! Expert engineers 
and technicians have dug down deep in 
a bag of tricks for many details that will 
cut a few precious minutes off the trans- 
port process. For instance, they have 
taken from sixty to one hundred pounds 
of paint off the planes in The Cannon- 
ball service in order to give the ships an 
expected five miles an hour increase in 
speed through cleaner outside surfaces! 


One crew flies The Cannonball through 
the two thousand mile gaunilet of the 
West Indies Islands to the first relay point. 
There, while high-speed pumps replenish 
fuel and oil tanks and a ground crew 
swarms over the ship to check every me- 
chanical detail, the first crew turns over 
its flight orders to the second, which re- 
lieves it on the spot. The second crew, in 
turn, is relieved by a third crew some- 
where down along the bulge of Brazil. 
On the other side of the Atlantic the 
fourth crew takes over the long mountain- 
and-desert hurdle across Africa. There, 
on the other side of the “Dark Continent” 
the fifth crew clambers aboard for the last 
long stretch over the deserts of Arabia and 
over the Arab Sea into the mainland port, 
11,500 miles away from the starting point. 
Similar relays are picked up on the flight 
back. Each crew, carefully scheduled for 
rest and medical checks, requires twenty- 
one days to complete the circuit from 
home base to home base. Every thirty 
days each crew member logs an average 
of one-hundred hours of flying. 
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every ray of the sun which shines 
often and in a friendly manner down 
in this part of the Adriatic. 

The island has a past which you 
might not expect as vou first put your 
foot on its inviting shore, a history 
rooted deep in the lore of fishing, min- 
ing, art, painting, religion and gar- 
dening—and fighting! 

At one time wild Illyrian tribes en- 
joyed life on Hvar. Herodotus called 
them, “Tattooed Savages addicted to 
human sacrifices.” They turned easily 
to piracy and ravaged the Greek and 
Italian coasts with neatness and pre- 
cision. Later on some-of the best sol- 
diers of the Roman army came from 
Hvar, and a galaxy of Emperors. 
Emperors Claudius, Aurelian, Dio- 
cletian, and Maximilian called Hvar 
their home. Then came the Slavs 
and fortified the island and made of 
it a military camp. In the year 1111 
Hvar fell to King Koloman of Hun- 
gary; then to Venice, to Austria, to 
France and back to Austria. What 
will its fate be now? Hvar will be 
proud to welcome soldiers, invading 
soldiers, convalescent soldiers, as 
long as they are not Nazis. 

Hvar has a picturesque, not too 
brusque chain of mountains running 
down its center, mountains which at 
one time were densely wooded. There 
are still traces of these spicy woods. 
When my boat pulled into the har- 
bor of Hvar, I distinctly smelled pine 
forests. The fact that my attention 
was drawn to it by a British lumber 
expert who was on the boat may have 
helped matters along. But all up and 
down the hills you can still see the 
remains of the famous Hvar pines. 

Parts of the island are also rich 
with clumps of fig trees, and with 
olive groves. And vineyards are 
scattered here and there on the south- 
ern slopes. 

The two specialties of Hvar are 
somewhat opposite in odor. One of 
its chief products has for centuries 
been the rich essence of rosemary 
made from the evergreen fragrant 
shrubs of the mint family with deli- 
cate blue flowers which grow every- 
where on Hvar. The other specialty 
is canned anchovies! 

Add to that the Schiller wine, 
rather sweet, somewhat like Madeira 
Malmsey, and the Hvar slate and 
marble, among the best in Europe, 
and you have Hvar’s drawing points 
in peacetime. The wine should help 
recuperating soldiers to build up 
strength. 

But it is when you come to the 
capital of Hvar, squatting on a hill- 
side, that you discover even more 
attractions about this island. The 
Italians used to call the capital 
Lesino, from the Croat word, Les, 
forest. Pine forests are still Dic- 
tured on the coins of Hvar. 

The town of Hvar has three thou- 
sand contented inhabitants, enjoying 
a climate approximating that of 
Palermo in Sicily. 


The town is rich with Mediter- 
Tanean vegetation, semi-tropic in na- 
ture. Giant oleanders and magnifi- 
cent yuccas grow all over the place 
and spread up the hillsides. Bougain- 
villae climbs over the old crenelated 
walls, draped around the town. Here 
and there are old Venetian castles, 
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their foundations in the water of the 
sea. A fort built by the Spaniards 
in the fifteenth century, and another 
built by thé Austrians add their own 
patterns to the skyline. Everywhere 
on old stone arches are carvings made 
by famous Venetians. The narrow 
streets are lined with towering stone 
houses, with windows sixty feet up, 
where women in bright red and green 
costumes lean out to see what the 
ship has brought in. The balconies 
almost overlap the streets. 

Hvar has unexpected treasures. 
The cathedral of Hvar has ten altars 
made of the finest variegated marble. 
It has paintings, originals of Titian 
and Palma the Younger. In the sac- 
istry of that cathedral you can still 
see the mantel of the last Doge of 
Venice, a relic of rare beauty, inter- 
woven with gold and lace. 

Another church, that of St, Francis, 
has a carved Madonna which some 
artists believe was created by Della 
Robbia himself. In a nearby mon- 
astery is a huge painting of the Last 
Supper by Matteo Roselli. 

From the terrace of the Kur Salon, 
which would be an ideal hospital for 
wounded soldiers, you can view the 
open sea, where islands hang in quiet 
waters like the dabs on a floating 
island pudding, except that the color 
scheme is different, green islands on 
blue background. 

Along the Hvar Promenade, you 
can buy drinks and rent chairs and 
bathing equipment. 

The island has villages up and 
down its curving shores, connected 
mostly with paths. Modern vehicles 
of war would not make much prog- 
ress, but landing parties could go 
ashore anywhere. 

Just outside of the town of Hvar 
on a prominence overlooking the 
sea, where giant cacti lend a touch 
of juicy green to the gray of the 
earth, stands a tall, Greek cross of 
stone. 

That cross to me seems symbolic. 
It will stand there long after the 
hooked cross of the Nazis has been 
relegated to the historic ash can. 

Finally, for good measure there is 
the fantastic little mountain island 
of Bisevo, a bit of stone sticking out 
of the blue Adriatic like a gray monk, 
It is only three miles long, one solid 
mass of granite. But the attraction 
of Bisevo is not on it, but under it. 

The world knows much about the 
Blue Grotto of Capri. Travelers 
have gone out of their way to see it. 
In 1884 a blue grotto was discovered 
among the numerous grottos of 
Bisevo, which in the Opinion of many, 
far surpasses the grotto of Capri. 

The Grotto is reached in the con- 
ventional way, by a small boat. It 
is long, longer than the grotto of 
Capri, very narrow, and offers a con- 
trast of colors that is bewitching. 


The mountain walls themselves are 
bluish gray, and the light passing 
through a subterranean passage into 
the interior of the grotto colors the 
walls not blue, but reddish yellow, 
a sort of old gold of an intensity not 
often seen in nature. The water 
itself looks like molten silver, blend- 
ing into light green. The water is so 
transparent that you can study the 
corals down below. 


The allies may consider Bisevo un- 
important, as perhaps it is from a 
military point of view. But those of 
us who have discovered it, are happy 
in our knowledge. And if someday 
recuperating soldiers can discover it, 
its beauty will cure body and soul. 

There are others—five hundred and 
ninety-five other islands each a pos- 
sible base for troops, each an obser- 
vation post, each a spearhead, each 
a possibility for fortifications. Dis- 
persed among the islands of Yugo- 
slavia no such tragedy could befall 
our ships as befell them in the 
Italian harbor of Bari when German 
planes found a concentrated target. 


Fea ak |S 


Dispersed on the islands off the shore 
of Yugoslavia, an invasion force of 
uncountable strength could gather 
itself for the final spring into Yugo- 
slavia and the Balkans. 


“Salvation may come to us from 
the sunset islands, our numerous 
islands over there toward the west, 
standing like silhouettes, like the 
statues of prehistoric gods in the set- 
ting sun,” said the old fisherman. 

Salvation not only may come, it 
should come, it must come from the 
islands, i 

Keep your eye on the islands off the 
coast of Yugoslavia! 


SING-SONG RIVER IN TEXAS 
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luminous crimson through the gloomy 
shadows. 

We ate supper to the lazy whine of 
locusts in the drowsy atmosphere. 
Bees hummed. Cottonwood leaves 
rustled overhead. We watched a 
yellow-red moon crawl up over the 
horizon. 

A thin mist was rising from the 
river when we woke up next morn- 
ing. The sun was still a smear of 
dull yellow on the eastern horizon. 
The rotting hulk of an old rowboat 
could be seen dimly through the 
waning mist. 

I like early mornings on the river. 
There is the lazy curl of blue smoke 
from a new campfire, the fresh, damp 


smell and invigorating coolness. 
From the opposite wooded bank a 
crow caws. The sharp, raucous 


notes echo repeatedly on the high 
red cliffs across the river. A dog 
barks plaintively. From some farm- 
er’s barnyard a rooster is crowing. 
It is a new day on the river. Life 
is again stirring, 

Tee ee 

It is thirty-one miles to Bastrop 
from Austin as the unalcoholic crow 
flies. It is 115 miles by river. We 
traveled ten miles at one point to 
make one mile straight through. A 
mighty swing, that! And the river 
crooked even while she swung! As 
a rule, the river crooks three or four 
miles for every mile you make 
straight through. 

It was dark when we finished eat- 
ing that night. We felt lazy, stupid. 
So we reclined on our cots, smoked 
our pipes and watched the restless 
willow leaves shimmer and dance in 
the yellow moonlight. A night bird 
cried overhead. We could hear the 
air lacing through its wings as the 
bird swooped low. The campfire 
glowed dully, sent up a corkscrew 
curl of pale blue smoke. A dog 
barked in the distance, and the tinkle 
of a cowbell floated through the lan- 
guid air from the deep bottomlands. 
A fish splashed in the river nearby. 
Below us came the ceaseless, drowsy 
song of the shallows. We never quite 
remembered when we dropped off to 
sleep that night. 

The soft, lullaby shallows put on 
another make-up the next morning. 
That’s the way with old Mother Na- 


ture. She is a gentle old cuss most 
of the time. The nice old lady can 
smile so beautifully, be so serene. But 
the old girl has her moments. She 
can wipe away that smile, catch you 
by the collar and shake out your 
uppers in one swift motion! 

I think we were just lucky. We 
even came out of that little scrape 
still dry. 

But our luck failed us further on 
down the river. It was a quiet, un- 
assuming, gentle, lovely little creek. 
It had a mud bottom. The farther- 
est thing from our minds was the 
remote possibility of breaking a pro- 
peller blade. Hadn’t we hit every 
granite river rock between here and 
Austin! 

But we did. The blade undoubted- 
ly got wedged in the submerged fork 
of a tree limb. We limped on into 
Bastrop at about one-quarter speed. 

Civilization looked good to us after 
four days on a river wilderness. We 
were dirty, tired, beard-raggled, and 
hungry. A long distance call to our 
wives in Austin and we were back 
home that night. 

I lay back on my soft bed and 
dozed. My tired body still rocked 
and swayed with the restless cur- 
rent. I could hear the lazy drum of 
the locust, the continuous crackle of 
cottonwood leaves overhead. 

There’s something about cruising 
down a lazy river. Months have 
passed since your trip. You are sit- 
ting before a desk in the smoky city. 
Your eyes are motionless, They are 
looking into space. You see out the 
window, through the industrial haze. 
—back to a lazy, shiftless current. 
It’s a warm, sunshiny day on the 
tiver. There’s just the hint of a. 
breeze rustling the willows, A sleepy 
drone of laboring darkies wells up: 
from nearby fields. The far off caw- 
ing of a crow echoes softly between 
towering red cliffs. The little green 
boat shivers slightly as she takes the. 
fast water. You are reclining slov- 
enly, watching a lazy white river 
crane preen himself in the warm sun- 
shine. You cut the motor then, glide- 
silently to the bank, listen to the shal- 
lows below, to the ceaseless droaning 
hum of restless water. 

It’s the old sing-song river that’s. 
got you. It always does... . 
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MADAGASCAR VIA LIFEBOAT 
(Continued from page 26) 


wide in the business section and the 
stores are modern, but in the slums 
the houses are crowded close together 
with the rooftop of one house pro- 
jecting over the backyard of another. 
In the main, however, Tananarive is 
a beautiful city, full of bougainvillas, 
roses, margarites and trees. 

On the boulevard there are usually 
trotting gigs and pousse-pousse. The 
poOusse-pousse men, one in the shafts of 
the two-wheeled rig and one behind, 
are barefooted and wear a long home- 
spun sack with or without sleeves and 
a disreputable looking straw hat. In 
lieu of a horn a small bell is attached 
to a shaft and at night a small oil- 
lantern on the side is lighted. 

Friday is market day. The natives 
spread out their wares on the pave- 
ment in the square and squat there all 
during the day exchanging their mer- 
chandise for francs. There were small 
mounds of roasted peanuts, tiny heaps 
of tomatoes the size of golf-balls or 
smaller, oranges, bananas and small 
pineapples. What at first sight ap- 
peared to be a huge centipede was 
merely a two-foot long chain of small 
live crabs strung together with hemp 
cord. There were also woven mats 
and baskets of all sizes and shapes; 
all sorts of tinware, probably manu- 
factured from empty petrol tins; 
beautiful cut flowers of multi-colored 
hues; inexpensive trinkets, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, earrings; chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys laying in bunches 
with their feet tied together; fresh 
meat stands; counters where they sell 
live fish dipped from large buckets 
of fresh water; spices, cheeses, sau- 
sages, manioc roots and hundreds of 
pounds of yellow rice in bulk. 

Many of the Malagachy are well- 
dressed; the men seem to prefer the 
European style, while the great ma- 
jority of the women, although bare- 
footed, wear a full-skirted dress and 
a spotlessly clean white cape or shawl 
draped around their shoulders and they 
generally carry a parasol as a pro- 
tection for their bare heads. Their 
smooth black hair is always well 
groomed and they give every evidence 
of bodily cleanliness. This applies 
also to the lower classes. They are 
to be envied their natural grace. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that they 
carry almost anything and everything 
balanced upon their heads. It is re- 
markable how they -manage..tor carry 
a square five-“gallon can of water 
over a rough path or up and down 
stairs without spilling a drop even 
though they do not use their hands 
to steady the burden. I have seen 
small children four or five years of 
age walking slowly along balancing 
an empty bottle on their heads for 
practise. The women carry their 
babies on their backs tucked inside 
their capacious shawls with only the 
little tot’s head and face showing. 


Until the campaign against the 
Vichy French by the British began on 
May 4, 1942 and ended on November 
6 with the signing of the armistice, 
Madagascar, to most people, was an 
island off the coast of Africa, and 
very little else. Yet it is the fourth 
largest island in the world, and is 
much larger than its mother country, 
France. It is an island 900 miles long 
by 360 miles across at its widest point. 
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It is believed by some scientists to be 
the remnant of a continent long since 
vanished that joined it to Australia. 
The early life and history of the island 
are mysteries that remain to be 
solved. Considering the nearness of 
the mainland, 250 miles across the 
Mozambique Channel, African influ- 
ence is singularly lacking. 

The island’s fauna is unique and its 
people are eastern rather than Ne- 
groid for, just as the southeast trade 
winds bring the rain, so did they 
bring the Huvas from a far-off land 
that was probably Malaya. Today the 
native population of four million 
people made up of many tribes speak- 
ing about fourteen different dialects, 
consists of many shades of Malagachy, 
varying from those brown-skinned, 
rather aristocratic easterners to a far 
darker type. 

Madagascar is, on the whole, a 
rather beautiful land, which provides 
most varieties of tropical scenery ex- 
cept equatorial snow. The dusty, dry 
deserts of the southwest, the last ref- 
uge of the extinct giant ostrich, con- 
trast vividly with the tropical swamps 
on part of the eastern coast, while 
you will find a few miles inland great 
forests and roses growing wild. The 
eastern belt is moist, steamy, full of 
swamps, malaria, mangroves, paw- 
paws and other typical tropical prod- 
ucts. 

Farming of various tropical prod- 
ucts is carried on here by Europeans 
using native labor; vanilla, coffee, 
cocoa, beans, cloves, sugarcane and 
manioc, are cultivated with success on 
account of the hot, humid climate and 
the fertility of the soil. A central 
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plateau, partly cloaked by mahogany | 


forests, is capable of growing any- 
thing from rice to fruits. The whole 
island makes excellent cattle country 
as the grazing is good and the tsetse 
fly unknown. The herds, which are 
estimated at ten million head, are 
partly kept for prestige reasons by the 
Malagachy and partly turned into cash 
—and bully beef—at the canning fac- 
tories. The island-is rich in minerals. 
Before the war it produced the world’s 
biggest output of graphite, which is 
used for lead pencils and lining cru- 
cibles for steel-making; fifteen per- 
cent of the world’s supply of mica; 
and ninety percent of the supply of 
ambamica. 


We had been in Tananarive only 
two weeks when a boatload of sur- 
vivors from another Liberty ship 
joined us, shortly followed by a sec- 
ond boatload from the same ship. We, 
the sixteen men from the Sebastian 
Cermeno, were the first survivors in 
this war to reach the shores of Mada- 
gascar, but within about a month, the 
sinkings of seven more ships gave us 
a mixed crowd of Americans, English- 
men, Norwegians, Greeks and Arabs. 
The Norwegian vessel had been sunk 
off the coast of Australia and a boat- 
load of survivors sailed almost three 
thousand miles in thirty days, starting 
with twenty men, losing through death 
one man a day for six. consecutive 
days, while another man jumped over- 
board and was drowned upon sight- 
ing land, leaving thirteen men out of 
the original twenty, one of them be- 
ing the skipper. : 


(Continued on page 34) 
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REVIVE FAGGED SPIRITS 


* High in the cool mountains of Northern Pennsylvania overlooking a 
mosquito-less lake is this hospitable Inn. 


Play or rest * Old and young have plenty to do ¢ Golf and other 
sports * Kindergarten to relieve mother ¢ Music @ Bridge « Dancing 
Hiking ¢ Game Room ° Riding © Cycling 


Easy to reach by rail or road... P. R. R. from all points to Muncy, Pa. 


bus to the Inn.. 
tor illustrated booklet. 


CRESTMONT INN 


. Distinguished patronage 
Early reservations are urged. 


. Superb cuisine . . 


... Write 


Eagles Mere, Penna, 
Wm, Woods, Prop. 


SEND WASTE PAPER 
TO WAR! 


Wastebasket Paper 
(Wrappers, Envelopes, 
Etc.): Flatten and pack 
down in a box or bundle, 
so that it can be carried. 


Magazines and books: 
Tie them in bundles about 
18 inches high for easy 
handling by collectors. 


U.S. VICTORY 
WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN 


\ 
SZ 


Newspapers: 
flat (the way the paper boy 
sells them) and tie them 
in bundles 12 inches high. 


Separate it... 
Bundle it 
FOR 
COLLECTION 


Corrugated and Card- 
board Boxes and Cartons: * 
Flatten them out and tie 
them in bundles about 12 
inches high. 


Watch your 
Newspapers 
for dates 
and plans for 
collection 


Fold them 


SAVE SOME BOYS LIFE 


OUR MEN NEED 
BOOKS 


Send all you can spare. 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON 
THE MARCH from your book- 


shelves to our fighting men. 
Get them out—leave them at 
the nearest collection center or 
public library for the 


VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN 


Start right this spring 
with the help of 


THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 2 Wits: 


New and enlarged edition 
You may have heard this 
famous garden commenta- 
tor on the radio. In this 
book he has put into acces- 
sible form all his practical 
knowledge about how to 
get the best results with 
flowers, trees and shrubs. 
At all booksellers. Ilustrated. 
$2.75. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 116 E. 16 St. N.Y. 3 
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i. HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H. Baumer. 

How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army—in the infantry, 
cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force and 
other branches. Illuminating photographs, $2.75 


2. HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 
By Commander John T. Tuthill, Jr. 
At sea and ashore the many activities as 


well as the training of Navy officers and men 
are vividly portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.75 


3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Frederick P, Graham. 


The exciting record of nine months of train- 
ing of a pilot—flying, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs, $2.75 


4. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

From the day the recruit arrives at one of 
Uncle Sam's submarines schools his course of 
training is an adventure in itself—an adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs. $2.75 


5. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

Meet the Paratroops, the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed soldiers in our army. Join 
them in their thrilling maneuvers, Many ex- 
traordinary photographs, $2.75 


6. HE'S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 
NOW 


By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 


-Read about the training of the dare-devils 
in iron monsters who are in the vanguard of 
every battle—the tank corps, motorized infan- 
try, engineers, artillery, etc, Army a 

2.7 


7. HE'S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
By Garl Mann. 


The men responsible for communications in 
the Army are front Ine fighters. Here’s an 
exciting picture of the Signal Corps in training 
for all far-flung battlefields. Pictures of men 
and machines in action. $2.75 


&S. HE'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

Here are the men who guard our 40,000 
Miles of coastline in life boats, on gub-chasers, 
in planes and cutters, and fight around the 
world. Gorgeous salt water photographs. $2.75 


9. saa THE MERCHANT MARINE 


0 
By Jonn Scott Douglas and Albert A, Salz. 
Here they are in our new merehant fieet 
Overseas in deflanee of submarines, destroyers, 
mine fields and bombing planes. Fine sea pic- 
tures, $2.75 


10. HE'S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Carl Mann. 

How to throw a bridge acress a stream under 
fire, blow up enemy pill boxes, lay out a tem- 
porary airport in record time, run a military 


railroad. It’s all here. Official pictures that 
tell the story. $2.75 


21. HE'S IN THE MARINE CORPS 
NOW 
By Josef Israefs, II. 
Meet the “‘leathernecks’! In training camp, 
at sea and on the battlefields here are our 


toughest fighters in action, Photographs that 
match the Marines in action. $2.75 


12. HE'S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 
By Chard Powers Smith, Captain, Field 
Artillery, World War |. 

The men behind the roaring guns, Follow 
them in their spectacular Jobs in Coast, Field 


and Antiaircraft artillery. Dramatic official pic- 
tures, $2.75 


eS ss C1: alll booksellers 


Know Our Fighting Forces 


HOW TO BE AN 


ARMY OFFICER 


See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 


The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
“Tattlesnakes of the sea.’’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aerial 
sub-busters fighting any odds. Exciting photo- 
graphs. $2.75 


14. HE’S IN THE CAVALRY NOW 
By Brig. Gen, Rufus S, Ramey 

This book tells the story of Horse and 
Mechanized Cavalry in modern warfare, It 
also describes the part’ our Mechanized Caralry 
played in North Africa. $2.75 


15. WAR WINGS 
Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke. 
Describes and illustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both in the American Air Serv- 


ice and in the Royal Air Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty official action singe 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Willlams. 


Here are the details, specifications and per- 
formance records of all German, Italian and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of each, 
what their armament is, how far they can fly. 
200 interpretive photographs, $2.75 


17. THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL: 1944 
By David C, Cooke. 


Can the Nazis bomb New York? How strong 
is the Luftwaffe? Do helicopters have any war 
value? What can be expected in the ariation 
field after the war? These and a thousand 
other facts are found in this new and import- 
ant annual. 196 practical photographs, $3.00 


18. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 
ANNUAL: 1944 
Edited by David C. Cooke. 


19. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lf. Col. William H. Baumer, Je. 

Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who is eager to play a 


large part in the defense of his country, [ius 
trated. $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By Dick Merrilf and George Daws. 

“It will answer questions asked by the nor 
mal young man interested in aviation, and 
will also inspire many to become either mili- 
tary or civil ayiators.’’—General H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Alr Corps. Mlustrated. $2.25 


21. NEEDED — WOMEN 
ATION 
By Dickey Meyer. 


Up-to-date, information on how women can 
find profitable work in aviation, from learn- 
ing to fly to service in manufacturing. Mlus- 
trated. $2.00 


22. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERN. 
MENT SERVICE 
By Dickey Meyer. 
Girls make our nation’s powder bags, para 
chutes and uniforms, buy and test materia! 
fill positions in clerical and messenger work 


meteorology, public relations, pharmacology 
chemistry. The author tells you how Ua 


IN AVI- 


in, Illustrated. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 East 16th Street, N. Y. 3. 


I enclose $..... asa terete 
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A small, English ship carrying a 
full cargo of coal went down in thirty 


seconds. Out of a crew of thirty- 
eight men, five got away on one raft, 
two on another, both rafts drifting to 
the west coast of Madagascar a day 
apart after being on the sea two 
weeks. 
that was sunk got its entire crew of 
fifty-one into one large lifeboat, one 
man badly injured. The commander 
of the German submarine had them 
pull up alongside and asked the usual 
questions. He then apologized for 
sinking their ship, told them that they 
could lay the blame on Roosevelt and 
Churchill and also told them he was 
waiting for two other cargo ships 


Another small English ship 


s 
f 


that he knew were following. He 
then handed them a black bag con- 
taining German cigarettes, medicine 
and bandages for the injured man and 
also a map of Madagascar. The day 
before they reached land, the injured 
man died and his body was lifted over- 
board. 

After we had been in Tananarive 
for more than two months we left by 


train in the evening for the port of. 


Tamatave on the east coast, where we 
were placed aboard an American ship 
and sailed for home. I should like to 
visit Madagascar again, but I can not 
say I would like to make the trip by 


lifeboat. 
a fone 


HOW ENGLAND PROTECTS HER TREASURES 


(Continued from page 11) 


part, belong to clubs or societies, 
and know all the unwritten laws 
about litter, shutting gates, up- 
rooting plants, and so on. For 
these people—and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—the 
National Trust is doing a splendid 
job. 

On the other side, there are thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of towns- 
folk who. are either indifferent to 
the country, or who positively de- 
test it. The alarm and indignation 
of evacuated mothers and children 
at finding themselves in places with- 
out cinemas, streets and crowds, re- 
vealed the dependence of mind of 


THE EMPRESS -WHO 


people who have always lived in 
heaps in slums. Here is the com- 
ment of the Cockney soldier who 
stopped his truck at a Wiltshire vil- 
lage pub one day in December to 
ask the way. 

“Say, chum, whatever do they do 
round ’ere for a living?” 

“Lots of things,” said the man 
behind the bar, “there’s agriculture 
for instance—it’s good farming 
round this part.” 


“Blimey,” said the soldier in ut- 
ter astonishment, ‘ow perfectly 
’orrible’—and hurried on to the 
next town. 


MARRIED A BANDIT 


(Continued from page 21) 


pearance. The role is enacted by a 
boy dressed in white and beautified 
with earrings and a smattering of 
rouge. She dances in turn with va- 
rious French and Mexican generals. 
Of a sudden this gaiety is interrupted 
by the incursion of the bandits led by 
the gallant Lorenzo. They are tough 
hombres, hard riders, and the lower 
part of their faces is covered with 
handkerchiefs as in the wild western 
thrillers. The shooting—powder with- 
out bullets—crescendoes to an ear- 
splitting climax. Lorenzo sends a note 
to the Empress, attaching it to a rope 
which she draws up. She reads it 
breathlessly, and then sends her re- 
ply. Apparently an encouraging one, 
for a moment later she herself is at- 
tached to the same rope and lowered 
onto a horse that Lorenzo with fore- 
sight has brought along. They make 
their getaway hotly pursued by the 
French, Turks, and the din of their 
firearms. 

After bandits, bride, and pursuers 
have made their way around the 
square a couple of times, everybody 
disperses for dinner. The word car- 
nival comes from the low Latin for 


square. A hut has been built of 
straw on a stretch of sand to repre- 
sent Lorenzo’s hide-out. It is here 
that the bandits gather to witness the 
wedding of Carlotta and Lorenzo. 
There is a preacher to tie the knot 
and gentie-eyed guitarists to pluck out 
lilting festive strains. But the course 
of true love never runs smooth. No 
sooner has the ceremony got under 
way than hordes of French zouaves, 
Turks, imperial Mexican troops de- 
scend on the hut and set fire to it. A 
royal battle is fought, or rather 
danced, while the air is shattered by 
the explosion of rusty guns. The 
cloud of dust kicked up by the dancers 
is as dense as a smoke screen; the 
spectators clutch at their throats that 
are parched with thirst. As they flock 
into the saloons on the square to 
remedy this, the dancing and shooting 
shift to another part of the plaza. 
After a couple of hours of further 
excitement, Lorenzo emerges victori- 
ous and herds his prisoners around 
the square and onto the highway. 
On Tuesday the show is repeated 
in all its details. For two whole days 
with little interruption the Indians 


APNEA BRAT NORM lca ADIN 


i 2 3 @ 5 6 7 s 2 10 aigll we) “Farewell, Meat!”’ (Carne Vale), and 


a rousing send-off it is. In Lorenzo’s 
home, bandits and bride do themselves 
proud over steaming mounds of tur- 
key tacos, chicken in chili sauce, and 
other meaty delights. 

In the afternoon the carnival begins 
afresh on the opposite side of the 


continue their dancing. With graceful, 
loose-limbed ease they hop from leg 
to leg as though in a state of par- 
tial mesmerization. - As a great, hiss- 
ing safety-valve for passions and 
energies, carnival undoubtedly makes 
for a more peaceful town life during 
the balance of the year. 
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Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


FIT YOUR HOME TO 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 


now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since I have had to spend several hundred 
dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“I take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
ner than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
or seen. 


* 

“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
help in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
which the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 
Paramount interest.’’ 


* 4 
“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
aing our new home.” 


* 

“I wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 
in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take it with 
the intention of applying it to business, the practical snowl- 
edge gained will enable me to cooperate in the furnishing of 
a new home which I am now building. A year ago | could 
not have done this, but now, I feel with some help 1 can 
decorate my home with some degree of intelligence. 1 thank 
$9 for the interest you have taken in my behalf and | shall 

glad to praise your course to any prospective students.” 


the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you ill learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and ihe 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes a paint 
text book, fabric samples and a set of six- 
teen color plates showing successful interiors 
that are full of working suggestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN. 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE 


I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

X11. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


Courtesy The Plaza Hotei 
Can You Decorate This Room? 
Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 


It is the 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 

Your home is the center of your life. You 

should know how to bring it to perfection. 


A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


ArTs AND DEcoRATION Home Stupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


The Kid’ll be right there when his C. O. finally 
gives the signal... 


There'll be no time to think of better things 
to do with his life. THE KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS— 
giving all he’s got, now! 

We've got to do the same. This is the time 
for us to throw in everything we’ve got, 


He wont dod 


This is the time to dig out that extra hundred 
bucks and spend it for Invasion Bonds. 

Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or $1,000,000. 
There’s no ceiling on this one! 

The 5th War Loan is the biggest, the most 
vitally important financial effort of this whole 
War. 


“WAR LOAN 


TRAVEL 


Published by Robert M, McBride Co. 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Back the Attack /~ BUN MORE THAN BEFORE 
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